APRIL, 1875. 


V P y | 
CALEB CLAP, | those sentences which were made only as mere memoranda 


OF COLONEL BALDWINS REGIMENT, | 


MASSACHUSETTS LINE, CONTINEN- 
TAL ARMY, MARCH 29 UNTIL OCTO- 


BER 28, 1776.- ConTINUED FROM PaGE 138. | 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT, BELONGING 
Tro Caprain Tuomas W. Rrip.ery, OF GREEN- 
FIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, A GRANDSON OF THE 
AUTHOR. 


(When we copied the earlier portions of this valuable 


manuscript for publication in the March number of the | 


lect of Swabing, and three Men Wounded, but 
the different paragraphs which, apparently, had been | 


Magazine, we brought together, under their several dates, 


placed out of their chronological order, in the author's ar- 
rangement; and we supposed that, in doing so, we made 
an improvement which would be useful to our readers, 
We are now satisfied, however, that we made a mistake, 
when we changed Ensign Clap’s arrangement. We had 
not, then, ascertained his system; and when we changed 
his arrangement of the several records, we unwittingly 
destroyed some of its value, as materials for history. 

The interpolation of sentences bearing earlier dates 
than those of the paragraphs into which they have been 
thrust, as we now understand the author’s system, indi- 
cates that the knowledge of the several facts related in 
those interpolated sentences was not received by the writer 
of the Diary until the dates when they were respectively 
entered in the Diary, among the other records of those 
several dates; and that the dates which appear in those 
interpolated sentences respectively indicate the datee 
when the facts referred to really occurred, as the writer's 
information then indicated. In order to understand the 
effect of specified information, it is very often necessary to 
be informed just when that information was received by 
those whose action thereon is to be noticed; and, in the 
instance before us, this can only be known from the dates 
when the entries were made in the Diary, as seen in the 
Diary itself. The change in the arrangement of the sev- 
eral entries, which we made in that portion of the Diary 
which appeared in the March number, destroyed every clue 
to the date when the information of the events referred to 
therein was received in the Camp or by the writer, as well 
as every chance, therefrom, to learn the effect of that in- 
formation, on the Army and the country. In order to 
prevent that result, hereafter, we shall present the Diary 
exactly as it was written, both in the structure of the par- 
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agraphs and in the arrangement of them, only omitting 


in ‘‘the school of the soldier,” for the guidance of the 
writer in the discharge of his official duties, as Officer of 


| the Day, vic. —Eprror. 


July 12" 1776 tu Ships of War, with three 
Tenders, fired Several times from every Ships 
several Broad Side ware Shot from the first one, 
our People Kept up A Continuel fire till they got 
buy, they did us no damage except Killed one 
Cow 

Those Ships come by the City About half Past 4“ 
O Clock P, M, at the Grand Battery their was 
five Men Killed, with our own Cannon, by Neg- 


not Mortal, supposed 
Our immagine they Struck the Ships severel 
times, conclude they Hulled her at Least Once— 


July 12“ at sunset A large Ship come through 
the Narrews, supposed to be the Eagle, with 
Vice Admiral How, all the Shiping in the Har- 
bour fir’d A salute, 


Those Ships that by Yesterday supposed to have 
gone up to the Bay (About 30 Miles up the River) 
supposed to be 6 Miles in width at Least several 


|small Craft went up the River after the was 


under Way, some of those supposed to be taken 
by the Ships 

N. York July 12° 1776 Continental Army. 
July 14" 1776 A flag was sent from the Enemy, 
Co! Tupper being A board of A Privateer went 
and meet the flag seing that the Letter was di- 
rected to George Washington Esq", he answered 
that Knew no such Person, but he wou, send 
an Officer a shore and se if their was any such 
Person but cou,’ not find any of that Name 
Retun,* the Letter again, to the flag 
The flag Report that Admiral Howe came in the 
12 Instant, that he siad he was very sorry he had 
not happened to have come in before, Independ- 
ancy was declared, 
It was Reported that General Washington was at 
the Whorf, and see the Letter, but wou,’ not 


| receive it, unless it was properly directed, nor 


never see the inside of it-- : 
July 15" It is Reported that General Washing- 
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ton sent a flag to the Enemy, that his Aid, de, 
camp went with the flag. 
New York July 15", on fatigue at the North 


River, with A party of 24 Men, give A Receipt | 


for 18 Shovels 4 Picks 2 Axes &, at Night took 
up my Receeipt, And march,* home 


Many Minds concerning the flag which came | 


from the Emeny, the other Day, but my Oppin- 


ion is that we are as well with out them as with | 


them &*, 


July 16% 
for A signal, About 10 O Clock A M, 


New York July 14, orders for the Abstract* for | 


the Month of June, to be made out, immediet- 
ly in order, that the meney may be drawn, as 
soon as Possible, and the Men paid, their Just 
dues, according to the incouragments given by 
the Commander in Chief at the commencment 
of the new Army 1776—— 

Head Quarteis, General orders, that no Officer or 
Soldier Leave Camp, out of call of the Drum, 
without Leave in writing, from the Command- 
ing officer of the Regiment, to which he belongs. 


Regimental orders, that no Person prcsume | 


under no pretence whatever to 
since those Ships went np the River, two Men 


have Deserted trom them that inform the first | 


Ship Lost Seven Men, and twenty wounded, did | 
not Know how many in the 5, was Killed and 

Wounded, but immagined by the best informa 

tion 100 or more, Killed and wounded, 

July 12" they went by the City half Past four 
that the General had infermation before 9 O, 

Clock P, M, of their being anchored in the Bay, 


about 80 Miles Aboue the City. It is Reported 
that they Receeiv,* considerable damage, Pasing 
Fort Washington, at King Bridge—— 

B. G. Miffling Commanding their at the Time, 
that Fort supposed to the Grandest Fort in 
America, by ods considerable. 

B. G. Hurd being Officer of the Day, the 12% 
Instant, 

A Dysentery Prevails Considirable in the Aimy 
ut this time, warm Day, and Cold Evening, 


July 16 the Enemy sent another flag Super- 


scribed te George Washington Esq' & & &, | 


the flag was Rejected, as the former 


July 16% an Expess Arived at N, York from | 
Canady, which informs, the Army has retreated | 


to Crownpoint, that out of 6000 there is 300, 
Sick now, that Brigadier Schuyler is now gone 
to the German flats to the Six tribes of Indians, 


that they are likly to Join on our Side, that Gen- | 


eral Sullivan has come to Albany, and is ex- 
pected to New York, that Major G. Gates has 
Arriv,d and they design to make their Grand 
Stand, at Ticondaroga, that our People have 
salt Provision Plenty, very little fresh— 


A Gun was fir,‘ at the fleet, supposd | 


| July 17 Connecticit, Troop have this day been 
desmisce and are gone home, 


| July 18 the Declaration of tue Independant 
State was read at the City Hall, (A Committee 
| was sent from the Revention Congress), after the 
| Declaration was read the People give three 
| Cheers, then the K,* coat of Arms that was in 
| the City Hall, was taken down, and burnt, and 
the American flag, Hoisted immediatly, it was 
proposd that the Bodies of Church shou,* have 
the Honour of taking down their coat of Arms 
in their Respective Churches themselves, and if 
not the People are allow,? to proceed in the like 
manner as this day herd 


July 20 A Flag of truce came from thee En- 
emy, he came in sight, and Adjutent G. Reed 
went with the General’* Barge and waited on 
him, up to the Genera! in the City, the General 
having his Life Guard with him 

the Gentleman who came from the Enemy (Some 
| say he was A? J'G! and som A B, General) when 
he come where the General was the Life Guaid 
oppened to the Right and Left and he March,4 
through, in to the House, to the General, where 
he tarried about One hour 

July 20 an express Arrived in the Afternoon 
from the Hon! Continantal Congress, whjch in- 
forms of the Battle at South Carolina, that Gen- 
eral Lee has defeeted the Enemy, Took one 
Arm* Vessell and burnt another, and a number 
of his Men after they had an Arm Shot off, they 
Keept their Posts, that from Deserters he Learns 
that the Enemy Lament their Loss much, and 
that they are in A Shocking Situation ; an expess 
Arrived here that one of the ships that are gone 
up the Rivar that she is A Ground— 





by all I can Learn since these flag of Tiuce, have 
heen out that Lord Howe has A Disposition to 
Settle with us if he cou,’ come to Tearms, but I 
hear that General Washington said, those Propo- 
sals perhaps wou, have done better some time 
| ago, but we cannot tell what their design is, but 
is Generally thought that they will not attack us 
without they have A Reinforcement which at 
present appears very Unlikly— July 21*t 1776— 
| ‘The Gentleman which come from the Enemy 
with the flag, appeared to be a very bright Man, 
but when he come to Enter the G. Lite Guard, 
he Look,* vey Wild, with his boots pleated, no 
Lace only roand his hat, It is reported that 
General Washington is to send in this day which 
I beleive may be depended upon for truth, 
| Their was A Grand Entertainment made for the 
| Gentieman who come aschore but he Refused to 
| Dine with them, on any Account 
| July 21** General Sullivan Arived here from 
Crownpoint, and it is said, is going to the Con- 
| tinental Congress, on Account of his Rank, 
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having sent General Gates to take the Command, 
he thinks unjust— 


July 23", Yesterday I saw M' Herd who in- | 
forms me that he he Left Crownpoint Last Fry- | 
day was a fortnet, and that their was About 15 | 
Hundred their sick and that he saw Cap‘ Jones, 
thats he was extreemly Ill with the Small pox, | 
and Just upon the turn, but a matter of doubt | 
with him, whether he is Recovered or not— 

General Heath moved up to the Brigade July 21*- 


I conclude for the season unless something ex- 
traordinary Occurs— 


July 24 The weather appearing very likly for | 
Rain orders that particular care be taken to per- 
vent the Arms and Ammunition being damaged 
by the Wet 

A Repert of Co! 
Baldwins Picquet Guard, consisting of 1 Sub’, 
2 Serj', 2 Corpo!, 1 D, 1 F privates 34 
Nothing extraordinary Parole, Look out 
hath Occurd since Guard Countersign, Sharp 


mounting. 
N. York July 24" 
C, CLap En*g 
To the Officer of the Day— 
A morning Report of Capt Mighill* Company 
In the 26 Regiment of Foot Commanded by Cu! 
Loammi Baldwin Esq' &— 


July 211776 A man was taken up Dresed in 
Women Close trying to go over the ferry, but 
being Suspected was brought before the General 
and Striped and Search,d found two Letters, but 
what the Contener was, is yet unknown to me, 
but he is Confined in Goal, 


July 28 within Ten days three Rowglleys 
come down the sounds, and, one which has been 
built here is fited out another was Lanch,d 
Yesterday— 
July 28 the Recruits Arived here Lt Cuningham | 
Ens," Walker, Segt Munro &*, 
Capt Wood Arrived here from New Englend 
July 28 Segt Covledge and M' Davis 

Co! Hutchinsons Regiment July 28" 
Co! Serjants July 29" 1776 
Co! Hutchinsons Regiment are Stationed at Kings 
Bridge, Co! Serjants at Horns Hook July 29) 
Captain Badlorn Company moved up from Horks | 
hook and Join,* the Regiment 29 July 30 Cap- 
tain Cogswell Company Join,* the Regiment 
Co! Baldwins Regiment, are ordered to prepare | 
for Mustering, August 1*' 1776 

July 81", being appoined the day to Settle 
the Rank of Officers in the 26 Regiment Com- 
manded by Co! L, Baldwin Esq‘ 


N. York July 29" 
Gent 


| Committee, for 
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| America, the Begining of Last Campaign as 
Sergt Major, the Commission I now hold is that 
of an Ensign, baring date January 1° 1776 
Am Relying on your 
| Candour, and Justice 
| Yours & 
Settling the Rank => CALEB CLAP Ens" 
of Officers in the 26 | 
Regiment 4 


August 1** about 30 Sail come in at the Narrows, 
supposed to be the Hehshiens 


August 2"*, the Rowgalleys 4 or 5 went up the 
River, che 8'¢ Instant Lord Sterling went and 
met the flag of Truce that come from the Enemy 


To the Hon! the 


| begun with Prayer August 5” 1776 


| the 4 Instant the Chevauxdefrise went up the 


River 

August 4" about 12 or 14 Sail come in at the 
Narrows—— 

August the 8, A Large incampment was 
Pitch, on Stratton Island 

we Learn that the Rowgalley that went up the 
Rever, attack’ the Ships the 8'¢ Instant and a 
Constant Cannonade was for about 2 hours, that 
one of 32 Pounders Split, from a Shot we had 
one Man Killd and one wounded 

two Deserters come from the Enemy Last Night 
they inform that ‘their is about 32 thousand on 
Straton Island, but this cannot be Credited, 
August 7 1776—— 

Co! Reeds Regiment mov,‘ August the 7 

Cu! Baldwins Regiment moved from their old 
incampment August 9° August 7 General 
Washington sent A flag of Truce into Lord How, 


|is Reported that inform,‘ that if any of the 


British Troops shou, fall into our Hand that he 
shall Treat them as Prisoners of, War, but as to 
the forren Troope he shall not give them any 
Quarter 

August the 9" at evening the 6 Rowgalleys that 
ware up the River, mov,* down against the 
City, 


| by the best information the Enemy are now 


avout 12 or 15 thousand strong that Governor 


| Dunmore is now with the fleet at the Island.— 


August 12" a 21 Sail come in at the Narrows, 


| supposed to be Hesshiens by the salute from 


them and the Admiral, here in the Harbour 

Lt Thompson of Capt Pettengills Company De- 

parted this Life, August 12" about 10 O. Clock, 
A, M, 

August 12 and 13" A number of sail come in 
supposed to be Dunmore’ fleet from southward, 


| August 13 at Evening 9 Rowgalleys have gone 
| up the River supposed to fort Washington, or 





I entered the service of the United States of 


up the River where the British Ships of war 
Lays 
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August 14“ in the morning two fire Ships went 
up the River, 
The 14 Instant 


August 10 a Man Deserted from the Rose up | 
he informs that they did not | 


the North River, 
one Man Aboard, and that he was not Certain 
that their was any Killed in either of the Ships 
or Tenders two or three wounded, 

That when our Rowgalleys attack’ them that 
they Lost A Man and two wounded, _ that they 
are now much Concern,‘ for fear of our Row- 
galley that they have not heait anything from 
the fleet since they Lay up there, that 5 Tories 
have come aboard one Ship and Eight the other 
that 3 Tories Left the ship « Thursday Evening 
and was gone till the thursday Evening follow- 
ing, and that those Tories went into the City, 
and Round our works any where that they was 
Amind, 


Two men that Deserted one of which was a Sar- 
jeant in Co! Baldwins Regiment, Last Campaign 
at Cambridge this summer was Prisoner and 
Carry, to Hallifax, and then sail,4 to New York, 
or to Stratton Island, the 12 of June went up 
the River 


August 14% at Evening the most Rain has fallen 
that we have had this three or four Months 


It is supposed that Clinton and Corn Wallis is 
now at Stratton Island with all their strenght 
from the Southward, and by information Dun- 
more also 


August 16 the fir ships did their execution, 


the 17 Instant the Rowgalley com don to the 
City— 

18" Instant early in the morning the two Ships 
and two Tenders went down the River, whether 
they Received much damage or not we can not 
inform A constant Cannonade was While they 
went buy our works 
our firships burn’t one of their Tenders the 16% 
Instant 
at Evening we had a Yorker deserted from our 
Rowgalleys and went to the Ships and informed 
that our Ships ware going to attack them, and 
they moved further toward Shore, and we suppose 
they was Pilated down by our Shivauxdefrise by 
that Vilian— 


17" Instant A flag of Truce came from the 
Enemy, to General Washington, and that Gen- 
eral Washington send Advetisment to the Citi- 
zens and advised them to Leave the Town early 
in the morning especially old People 

August 17" the 7 Rowgallies come down the 
River and Lay in the River at the City but when 
the Ships came down they turned out and fol- 
lowed them and suppose they did them some 
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damage we Receiv,4 no great damage by the 
| Ships as they Pased 


begun to write August 18" begun at April 
the 12% 


| August 17 A Report prevails in Town, that 
|General Burgoyne has entirley Abandoned S&S 
John,s, and set off for Quebeek, on account of A 
formidable flect of Men of War (supposed to 
| be French) being seen in the River 8‘, Lawrence, 
| that the Indians have Deserted him to A Man, 
and that the two thcusand Hessions that came 
over with him were deserting daily— 


August 18 Last week Arived here from Con- 
necticut, Six Reg of Men well Acquip,’ and 
Disciplined 
| August 18* 
again 
A flag of truce come from the Enemy the 20 
Instant the 21 General Washington sent A flag 
in, and at Evening the General sent the Brigadds 
to prepare themselvs for an Attack for undoubt- 
edly the Enemy was Embark,‘, that we may 
depend on their coming out this evening or to- 
| morrow Morning 


Leuitenant Childs returnd to Camp 


; A very hard thunder storm was this evening con- 
tinued some hours 


Benjamin Spillen of Capt Mighills Company de- 
parted this Life, this Day about 2 or 3 O Clock 
P. M.— 

Cap* Robinson was Commissioned the 20 Instant 


The 21° Instant in the thunder storm a Capt Lt 
and an Ensign was Killed, belonging to G M¢ 
Douglers Regt One of the Officers has several 
Dollars in his Pockett which melted, and also 
melted a sword 

One Person Killed in the City in a House seting 
on a Chest where several Cartridge was in the 
Chcist which sent the Man a Crost tiie Room 


We Learn by authority that the enemy only wait 

for wind and tide, that they are in readiness for 

an attack have Embark? suppose to attack Long 

Island Powls Hook and the Jerseys, their num- 
| ber imputed to 35 thousand, although it seems 

incredible, the information we suppose comes 
| from a Spie that we have among them, this in- 
| formation come from the Island the 21* Instant, 
| the manner I cannot describe but no doubt very 
| Privatly some way or other 


| we learn that the Enemy are very sickly and no 
| doubt it may Prove true, us they have very Little 
| but salt Provisions 


| August 22"? the Enemy Landed on Long Island 
supposed that they Landed some men the 23" 
Instant and are now fortifying on both sides our 
| People are Endeavouring to prevent their taking 


| . : : 
| Possessing the Lines on our Side 
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August 25 A man deserted after the Enemy 
Landed he inform by the best Account he can 
give there was about 8 or 9 thousand Men Land- 
ed and they consisted of the British troop only 


that the Hessions ware all Arrivd but remaind | 


on the Island 


we are informed that the Enemy are advanced | 


3 or 4 Mile from the Landing and are fortifying 
and Draging their Cannon up to their works 
that other Inhabitant from Queens County are 
thronging in great Numbers to the Enemy— 


in number toward 40 thousand but that they 
ar very sickly especially the Hessiens, and that 
thy appear to be very Low in Spirits that they 
want Black Bread and & that many of them 
have the Survey and Dye fast 


August 25" or 24" at Evening A Lt‘ Co! belong- 
ing to one of the York Battallion was Appre- 
hended for writing to General How informing 
him (for a large Sum of Money) that he could 
furnish him with the state of the Army Once a 
Week, the Lad that he employed to Desert 
and carry the Letter got discouraged and Con- 
fesed the fact, by this the Lt Co! Broak in the 
Provost and is now confined there 

It is Reported that the 24" Instant in the After- 
noon the Enemy on Long Island was Reinforced 
with A Number of Troops 


Reported that the Hessions Troops tarry on 8, 
Island 


August 24 a deserter came from the Enemy 
which informs that design of the Exemy is to 
storm Long Island Works and at the same time 
come up against the City with their Shiping, 
that A Signal is to be hoisted at Long when 
they are ready to Storm the, as they are mak- 
ing all Preparations Possible we may Expect it 
soon 


August 26" A brisk wind at N. W fair for 
the Shipping to come against the Town if they 
so inclined but when they will attempt is Yet 
held in suspence—— 


A General Court Martial to set this day Re- 
ported that Lt Co! Zedwitz is to have his tryal 
(this day) for behaving in a most scandalous 
and infamous manner unbecoming the Character 
of an Officer or Gentleman 


August 26 I attende the G Court Martial 
whereof B G Wadsworth was president, L* Co! 
Zedwitz belong to the Late Co! M° Dougall 
(who is now A B G) tryed for a treacherous Cor- 
respon? with the Enemy he Delivered A Letter 
Directed to Governor tryon, to A Person who he 
suspected would be frendly to him, the Person 
promised to Deliver the Letter to Governor tryon 
sundy Evening at 6 0 Clock, this man received 


| service among the Rebells 


by | 
the Deserters we are informed that the Enemy are | 
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the Letter the 24 Instant about 1 o Clock P M, 
at General M° Dougalls Regiment and went im- 
mediatly home and Broak oppen the Letter and 
shewed it to ane of the Captains who went to 
General Washington with him and shewd the 
Letter to him, the Contene of the Letter is 
that he is Freindly to His Majesty and that he 
would do every thing that Lays in his Power 
for Goverment, that he was forced into the 
y that he had a friend 
at Head Quaters that for 4 thousand Pound Sterl- 
ing he wou, procure the weekly Returns from 
this to the fist of December, and that this friend 
made him sware that he wou! not bring him out, 
even if he was brought out and Executed 


M* Stone of Rutland departed this Life Sep- 
tember 2"¢ 1776 


[To BE ConTINUED. } 


Il.—RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CIVIL 
HISTORY OF THE WAR OF 1812. 


Ry A CoNTEMPORARY. — CONTINUED FROM 
Pace 164. 


VII —ADDITIONAL PARTICULARS OF THE 
REVOLUTION IN THE CABINET, 


In the last number (VZ.) of the Recollections, 
we had occasion, in tracing the progress of 
events, to make reference to the change which 
took place in Mr. Madison’s Cabinet, consequent 
upon the resignation and withdrawal of Mr. 
Robert Smith, his Secretary of State. This 
change, as we then stated in the words of an- 
other, was made necessary, in Madison’s judg- 
ment, by the personal feud which existed be- 
tween Mr. Smith and Mr. Gallatin—a difference 
which affected not only their private relations, 
but proved a source of collision and embarrass- 
ment in the discharge of their public duties, 
until, in the end, Mr. Madison deemed it pru- 
dent ‘* that one of these gentlemen shoul¢ leave 
**the Cabinet; and, believing, moreover, from 
‘* information received through several channels, 
‘that Mr. Smith was not cordial in the support 
‘‘of bis Administration, he decided on retain- 
‘‘ing Mr. Gallatin and making a change in the 
‘* office of Secretary of State.” 

As this change in the Cabinet is an important 
incident in the series of events which compose 
the civil history we are endeavoring to recount, 
resulting, as it did, in placing Mr. Monroe at the 
head of the Department of Foreign Affairs, it is 
perhaps due to the reader to recall, with some- 
what greater minuteness, some of the circumstanc- 
es which attended or followed it; the more so 
as they are probably known to but few, at the 
present day, and will be found to shed much 
light upon the antecedent stages of the misun- 
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derstanding and disaffection which resulted in 
the final rupture between Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Smith. 

As we have already stated, it was officially 
announced, on the second of April, in the year 
1811, that Mr. Smith had resigned the post of 
Secretary of State, with the purpose, as was 
supposed, at the time, of accepting the position | 
of Minister to Russia, which had been previous- 
ly tendered to him by Mr. Madison. A few 
days afterwards, however, it was discovered that | 
he had declined the Ambassadorial honors with | 
which the President had sought to console him | 
for his retirement from the Department of State ; | 


and soon, moreover, it began to be currently | 
rumored that the late Secretary, not content with | 
this disdainful rejection of a post in the Presi- 
dent’s gift, would further proceed; in a public 
exposition of the circumstances which produced 
his resignation, to make an ‘‘ attack” upon the 
President himself. This threatened manifesto, 
in fact, made its appearance, in the form of a | 
pamphlet, some time during the month of June 
following, and was re-produced in the columns | 
of the National Intelligencer, which accom- 
panied its insertion with the subjoined com- 
ments : 

**The publication in question is highly repre- 
‘‘hensible, in a variety of respects, as a shame- 
‘* ful breach of official and personal confidence ; 
‘as an underhand, insidious recurrence to cir- 
‘* cumstances in which he cannot be chastised by 
‘* contradiction, the facts being known only to 
‘** the party attacked, whose official station for- 
‘* bids a reply even for the refutation of calum- 
‘*ny; as a malignant, though feeble, attempt 
**to pull down the Government and Constitu- 
‘**tion which he was bound, by every tie of 
**honor and honesty, to support. We here 
‘* presext to our readers the pamphlet complete; 
*‘and, in our next number, we shall follow it 
‘* with some strictures. In this task we shall, 
** however, confine ourselves to a simple review 
‘*of the document itself. We shall pry into no 
‘* office-secrets to test the truth or detect the | 
‘* falsity of any of its statements; we shell not 
‘*ask from the President any facts within his 
‘* knowledge ; since he certainly would not stoop 
‘*to impart them for the sake of repelling a 
‘* pitiful assault on his personal character. No, 
‘* we will not even strip the recreant production 
‘*of this cloak, too scant indeed to hide its de- 
‘*formity. We take the production into our 
** closet and dwell only on its inherent charac- 
‘* ter, expose its nefarious principle, and notice 
‘*its glaring absurdities.” 

In this Address to the People of the United 
States, Mr. Smith recites that, in tendering to 
him the mission to Russia, Mr. Madison accom- 
panied the offer with certain observations upon 
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the ‘‘ contrariety of opinion that had unhappily 
* arisen” between them, in which he (Mr. 8.) 
supposes allusion was meant to certain measures 
touching the foreign relations of the country, 
especially the Bills introdvced by Mr. Macon, at 
the Session of 1809-10, and the Non-intercourse 
Act of the last Session of Congress. He repre- 
sents himself to have stated to the President, at 
the time of receiving this offer of the Russian 
mission, that he had already formed the deter- 
mination of withdrawing from the Administra- 
tion, and had only been waiting, to accomplish 
this purpose, for an occasion when it could be 


| effected without creating ‘‘ conflicting agitations 


‘‘among their respective friends.” Whether 
such an occasion could be properly found in the 


| proffered mission to Russia, was a question 


which, as he says, he promised the President to 
take into consideration; but, having subsequent- 


| ly been induced to believe that the proposition 


was the result of an ‘‘ intrigue” to promote the 
political fortunes of Mr. Monroe, at his expense, 


| he straightway determined to decline the Russian 


embassy, and, at the same time, to throw up in 
disgust his ‘* commission as Secretary of State.” 

Under these circumstances, he proceeds to say, 
it seemed to him to be a duty he owed to the 
country, as well as to himself, to examine and 
expose the grounds upon which the conduct of 
the President, in thus seeking his removal, would 
appear to have been based, and, for this purpose, 
to enter into a review of the various measures of 
foreign policy with respect to which a difference 
of opinion had arisen between Mr. Madison and 
himself. Prominent among the ‘ grounds of 
‘** the President’s hostility” to him, he places a 
letter which he addressed to General Armstrong, 
United States Minister to France, from which we 
quote the following extract, as being sufficient 
to show its tone and spirit: 


[Copy of the draught of the letter proposed to be 
sent to General Armstrong. | 


‘* DEPARTMENT OF SraTE, June —, 1810. 
‘* GENERAL ARMSTRONG : 

‘“‘ Your letters of the —, with their respective 
‘¢ enclosures, were received on the 2ist day of 
‘© May. 

‘«In the note of the Duke of Cadore, nothing 
‘*can be perceived to justify the seizure of the 
‘* American property in the ports of France and 
‘¢in those of her allies. The facts, as well as 
‘*the arguments which it has assumed, are con- 
**futed by events known to the world, and 
‘* particularly by that moderation of temper 
‘¢ which has invariably distinguished the conduct 
‘‘of this Government towards the belligerent 
‘‘nations. After a forbearance equalled only 
‘*by our steady observance of the laws of neu- 
‘‘trality and of the immutable principles of 
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‘* justice, it is with no little surprise that the | “accredited, knowing, a3 I did, the impatience 


* President discerns in the French Government | 
‘*a disposition to represent the United States as | 
‘*the original aggressor. An act of violence, | 
‘“* which, under existing circumstances, is scarcely | 
*‘less than an act of war, necessarily required 
**an explanation which would satisfy not only 
“the United States, but the world. But the | 
‘*note of the Duke of Cadore, instead of a 
‘‘ justification, has not furnished even a plausi- 
‘*ble palliation or a reasonable apology for the | 
** seizure of the American property. 

‘* There has never been a period of time when 
‘* the United States have ceased to protest against 
‘* the British Orders in Council. With regard to 
**the resistance which the United States may 
‘*have deemed it proper to oppose to such un- | 
‘*lawful restrictions, it obviously belonged to 
‘*the American Guvernment alone to prescribe 
‘*the mode. If a system of exclusion of the | 
‘*vessels and merchandise of the bélligerent 
‘“* Powers fro: our ports has been preferred to 
“war; if municipal prohibition has been re- 
‘sorted to, instead of invasive retaliation, with 
“* what propriety can the Emperor of the French 
‘* pretend to seein that method of proceeding 


‘*any thing else than a lawful exercise of svver- | 


‘*eign power,” etc., etc. 


Mr. Smith complains that, instead of the just 
animadversions contained in this dispatch, Mr. 
Madison directed him to substitute a tame and 
diluted statement, meant for the instruction of 
our Minister alone, and not designed to be com- 
municated to the French Government. 

Another of the counts, as Mr. Smith supposes, 
of Mr. Madison's indictment against him, was 
found in a conflict of opinion between them, re- 
specting the propriety of a certain letter which 
he (Mr. Smith) desired to address to M. Serrur- 
ier, the new French Envoy, soon after his arrival 
in this country. Though, on the eighteenth of 
February, he had stated to the writer of these 
Recollections (see Diary as quoted in No. VI.) | 
that he found Serrurier a ‘* young man, obscure, | 
‘*not trusted with secrets by Napoleon,” and 
therefore with ‘‘ nothing to say,” he still seems | 
to have desired, at least, to signalize his zeal, as 
a writer of despatches, and, accordingly, a few 
days thereafter, drew up a note, addressed to 
the French Minister, asking a specific and explicit 
reply to a category of questions which would 
have been quite sufficient to pose a more prac- 
tised diplomatist tl:an the inexperienced French- 
man, who, as Mr. Smith had previously said, 
‘* seemed much surprised at the position in which 
‘“he found himself here.” On this subject, we 
quote from Mr. Smith’s Address, as follows: 


** Upon his [ Mr. Serrurier’s] arrival at Wash- 





‘‘of Congress and of my countrymen, [ lost no 
‘time in having a conference with him. This 
‘* conference I concluded by stating that I would 
‘*take the liberty of addressing to him a note 
‘*propounding the several questions that I had 
**just had the honor of putting to him in con- 
‘* versation, and that thus by his answer I should 
**be enabled to lay before the President, with 
‘the utmost precision, his communication to me. 
‘*T accordingly immediately prepared the fol- 
*‘lowing draught of a letter; and, considering 
‘*the President’s sanction a matter of course, I 
“‘had it, in due official form, copied by the 
‘¢ appropriate clerk. But, waiting on the Presi- 
‘* dent with it, and after having reported to him, 
‘‘ verbally, the result of the conference, I was, 
**to my astonishment, told by him that it would 
**not be expedient to send to Mr. Serrurier any 
*‘such note. His deportment throughout this 
‘interview evinced a high degree of dis- 
**quietude, which occasionally betrayed him 
‘into fretful expressions. 

** The following is a copy of the letter I had 
‘¢ prepared, as proper, in my opinion, to be sent 
‘*to Mr. Serrurier. It needs no comment: 


‘* © DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Feb. 20, 1811. 
‘«*Srr: Desirous of laying before the Presi- 
‘¢ ¢ dent, with the utmost precision, the substance 
** of our conference of this day, and knowing 
‘**that verbal communications are not unfre- 
‘* * quently misunderstood, I consider it proper 
‘€€to propose to you, in a written form, the 
*€ questions which I had the honor of submit- 
*€ «ting to you in conversation—nam‘ly : 

‘** 1st. Were the Berlin and Milan Decrees 
** «revoked, in whole or in part, on the first day 
‘¢¢of last November? Or, have they, at any 
‘* time posterior to that day, been so revoked ? 
‘¢¢ Or, have you instructions from your Govern- 
‘**ment to give this Government any assurance 
*** or explanation in relation to the revocation 
**¢ or modification of these Decrees ? 

***Second. Do the existing Decrees of France 
‘*admit into French ports, with or without 
‘¢* licences, American vessels laden with the 
*** produce of the United States, and under 
‘¢* what regulations and conditions?’” ete. 


It can be readily imagined that this exposé of 
the late Secretary was not suffered to pass with- 
out reply, by the friends of the Administration. 
The breach of official and confidential relations, 
involved in its publication, was, indeed, very 
generally reprehended by candid men, of all 
parties. But a formal response to its allegations 
was thought necessary, not only for the purpose 
of holding up to popular indignation the ‘*‘ gross 
‘* morality” of the Secretary’s indiscretion, but 


‘* ington, and immediately after he had heen | also of replying to the several specifications of 
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his manifesto, so far as they reflected upon the 
conduct and policy of the Administration. Ac- | 
cordingly, a formal Review of the Address was 
prepared, with much elaboration, and in the 
writer’s usually caustic style, by Joel Barlow, 
then still a resident of this city, (at Kalorama, ) | 
and whose former service, as a publicist and | 
attaché of the State Department, was deemed, | 
perhaps, to qualify him for the task in hand. | 
From this Review, as published in the National | 
Intelligencer, at the time, we cull a few excerpts. | 

In reply to Mr. Smith’s declaration that Mr. | 
Madison's tender to him of the Mission to Russia | 
was ‘‘a demonstrative proof of his (the Presi- | 
‘* dent's) confidence in him (Mr. Smith) as to | 
* fidelity and as to capacity in public affairs,” 
the writer of the Review observes, with much 
piquancy, as follows: 


** And because Mr. Madison was willing to | 
‘**send him to Russiu, does this prove him capa- | 
*“ble of conducting the Department of State? | 


‘instructions from home. The President may 
**have had good reasons for sending him into 
**the Gulf of Finland, without paying any ex- 
** traordinary homage to his talents. Mr. Smith | 
**is a man of fortune, and can afford to spend 
‘*more money than the amount of his salary, | 
‘* which, we are informed, an American Minis- | 
**ter, at St. Petersburgh, must do, as it is said 
‘*to be impossible for a family to live there in | 
‘* the style that the usages of that Court require | 
** on the compensation allowec by the American 
‘* Government to its Ministers abroad. 

“It is not easy for us to know what the 
‘*President’s motives might be for this offered 
‘*nomination. They might be various; some of 
‘*them may have escaped our penetration; but 
‘* our readers, and Mr. Smith’s readers, too, will | 
‘* surely ascribe it to any thing else rather than 
‘* a confidence in his capacity and fidelity equal 
**to the management of the Department of 


** State.” 


ea . * * * * 


**Mr. Smith begins his pamphlet with a very 
‘*singular mistake. He says he owes to the 
**people an exposition of the circumstances 
“which produced his resignation of the De- 
**partment of State. It is impossible that a 
‘*man of a delicate sense of obligation and not 
** accurate in his accounts should think he owes 
**a debt that he really does not owe; and we 
‘* are inclined to believe that this is such a case. 
‘*'We cannot think the people had any legal 





| ‘claim on that 
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gentleman for this exposition, 
‘‘even if it had been atrue one. But, certain- 
**]y, they had no right to such a one as this; 
‘*and now, as a portion of that same people to 
‘* whom he has given it, we here undertake to 
‘* restore it entire to the said Robert Smith. We 
‘will count it out in full tale, piece by piece, 
‘* just as he paid it in. And, after detecting his 
‘*false coins, his clipped guineas, and sweated 
‘eagles, with which he has paid the debt he 
‘did not owe, we will reverse the account 
‘‘current, audit the articles, and compare his 
‘* vouchers. We will expose his ‘ exposition ;’ 
‘*and though he has assigned the account with- 
‘*out the usual reserve of errors excepted, we 


| ** will still grant him the privilege to take it all 


‘* back and say no more about it. 

‘* His great effort is to resolve the President’s 
‘* dissatisfaction with him into other causes than 
‘‘his own incapacity. For this purpose, he 
‘*mentions twelve distinct cases in which he 


eo ; : : - | ** says that he and the President differed in 
In our apprehension, there is no comparison in | S 


‘* the requisite qualifications for these two places. | 
‘*The interests of the United States, at St. 
‘* Petersburgh, though important in their com- 
‘* mercial amount, are very simple in their man- | 
‘*agement ; and this may be chiefly done by | 


‘opinion. This is the first time, we had almost 
‘“said, we ever heard that Robert Smith differed 
‘¢in opinion with any body. But we will follow 
‘*him in his twelve cases.” 


With respect to a despatch which Mr. Smith 


| desired to address to General Turreau, and 


which, as he complains, Mr. Madison had the 
hardihood to alter and modify before it was de- 
livered to that Minister, the critic of the Review 
remarks as follows : 


‘ARTICLE 7. Letter to General Turreau.— 


| ** We cannot but think that Mr. Smith is unlucky 
| **in the choice of materials out of which he has 


‘« framed his book. Surely, in the course of his 
‘*two great years, he has done better business 
‘¢ than write or ‘ prepare’ such unguarded letters 
‘* as this.” * * . * * 
‘*Mr. Smith informs us that the President 
‘* would not suffer this letter to pass till he in- 
‘€ serted some clauses with a view to obviate the 
‘‘ mischievous tendency above mentioned. We 
‘* can easily point out the passages thus inserted 
‘<by Mr. Madison. We only regret that he had 
‘*not written it all or suppressed it all. The 
‘*ex-Secretary complains that he was often op- 
‘* posed, reined in, and guaded on, by the Pres- 
‘“‘ident. An animal with longer ears than Mr. 


| ‘*Smith’s or ours, could he speak to his master, 


‘““as he once did, would utter the same com- 
‘¢ plaint.” 


The ‘‘ catechism to Serrurier,” as the reviewer 
denominates the projected letter to that func- 
tionary, with its formidable series of interroga- 
tories, is next dissected, and its motive sought 
in a disposition on the part of the Secretary to 
perplex the new Envoy by the dispatch of an 
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impertinent missive in the shape of a diplomatic | ‘‘ of my pen; that the motives and the views 


paper. That the usually bland temper of Mr. 
Madisun should have been ruffled by such a 
waste of subtlety is pronounced in no wise ex- 
traordinary. 


‘¢ What must have been the condition of the 
“ President with such a Secretary of State, avail- 
‘ing himself of his official station, particularly 
‘‘of his agency between him and foreign Minis- 
‘ters, to tease and perplex? 


**connected with the letter to General Turrean, 
‘*cuncomitantly declared by Mr. Smith, are 
‘*known to me; that those motives and those 


| ‘*views involved considerations of a personal 


‘* nature hostile to Mr. Madison, and his Admin- 
‘*istration more than they embraced any views 
‘fof public good; that, at the time of writing 


| ‘*the letter to General Turreau, I verbally re- 


No wonder that | 


‘*the most amiable and placid temper, such as | 


‘“*Mr. Madison is known to possess, should 
‘*sometimes be disturbed. We may readily 
‘‘admit, in this respect, the account of Mr. 
‘Smith, that fretfulness was observed ; and we 
‘¢ must as readily excuse it, whether the conduct 
‘* exciting it be resolved into the folly of a weak 


‘*assistant, or, as now seems to have been the | 


‘* case, the workings of a secret and insidious 
‘* foe, watching and hoarding every little inci- 
‘*dent, every word and look, for the future 
‘* purposes of ambition or revenge.” 


But certain of the statements contained in Mr, | 


Smith’s Hxposition, and to which the reviewer 


had replied, were not left to be assailed by ar- | 


gument alone. They were next rebutted by a 


species of attack upon which it is scarcely to be | 
We allude | 
to the published declaration, made, a few weeks | 


presumed that the Secretary counted. 


later, by Mr. J. B. Colvin, a clerk in the De- 


partment of State, who, professing to consider | 


that no ‘obligation of friendship” to his 


former chief could be deemed to impose on him | 
the duty of concealment, after the example of | 
divulging State secrets had been set by that | 


functionary himself, proceeded, in a formal 
declaration, to strip the late Secretary of even 
the credit of having been the author of the 
letters addressed to General Armstrong and Gen- 
eral Turreau, and whose revision, by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Smith, in his Address, had affected to 
resent, not only as a criminal dereliction of duty, 
on the part of the President, but as a great in- 
dignity offered to himself! Mr. Colvin, it will be 
seen, in the following extract from the ‘* declar- 
* ation” in question, avowed himself the author 
of the letters respecting which Mr. Smith ap- 
peared to be so unnecessarily sensitive : 


‘*T declare, then, to the American people, that 
‘*the letter inserted at page 17 of the pamphlet 
“‘of Mr. Smith, addressed to General John 
‘** Armstrong, and the letter inserted at page 23 
“of the same pamphlet, addressed to General 
‘““Turreau, were written by myself, with the 
‘exception of one paragraph in the latter, 
‘* which I have understood was written by Mr. 
‘*Madison ; that they are, without any particu- 
‘* lar dictation from Mr. Smith, the production 








‘*monstrated with Mr. Smith, against the pr - 
‘* ceeding, in as bold a manner as decorum would 
** permit ; that views, both personal and political, 
** were connected with that letter, and with the 
‘‘whole of Smith's subsequent official conduct ; 
‘*and that, generally, Iam under the full con 

** viction, from actual knowledge, that the facts 
‘*and thé inferences presented to public view, 
‘fin Mr. Smith’s address, are fabricated, mis- 
‘*represented, or strained, calculated more to 
‘* foment the passions of party than to devel«p 
‘*the truth; and I am persuaded, from Mr. 


: ‘* Smith's own declarations, that, with respect to 


‘* the alleged existence of French influence in the 
** Cabinet, Mr. Smith does not himself seriously 
** believe what he insinuates.” 


To BE CoNnTINUED. 


II.—‘‘ VERMONT CONTROVERSY.” — 


CONTINUED FROM PaGes 177. 

A SERIES OF UNPUBLISHED PAPERS, CONCERNING 
THE RELATIONS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AND 
THE EARLY VERMONTESE, FROM THE ARCH- 
IVES OF NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


[55.—Memorial of John Clark, of Landaff, to 
the Committee of Safety of New Hampshire. | 


To THE Hon®*® ComMITTEE OF SAFETY FOR THE 
Srate or New Hampsutre. 

The Memorial of Johu Clark of the Town- 
ship of Landaff in the County of Grafton and 
State aforesaid ; 

That the memoriaiist was one of the first set- 
tlers in said Landaff, where he hath in opposi- 
tion to wheedlings, flatteries, promises, frowns, 
threats, insults and every other conceivable 
machination, invariably, to the utmost of his 
ability, endeavored to Support the common cause 
of these united States, under the Government, 
and agreeable to the laws of the State of New- 
Hampshire. 

That notwithstanding the many difficulties us- 
ually occuring in the Settlement of new planta- 
tions, and the peculiar embarrassments which 
have hitherto attended the Settlement of said 
Town-ship, the memorialist hath, by his indus- 
try, at great fatigue and expence acquired con- 
siderable property ; a peaceable enjoyment of 
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which, would afford a comfortable prospect for 
the subsistance of a numerous family and de- 
pendents; and enable him to aid others in the 
further Settlement of that new country, and to 
contribute somewhat for the Support of the | 
pubblic cause. 

That the variety of hardships, insults and | 
losses, which the ringleaders of the pretended | 
State of Vermont, by usurping, and exercising | 
jurisdiction over the inhabitants of a number of | 
‘Towns in that part of the state of New Hamp- 
shire which lies adjoiing on the east of Con- | 
necticut River, have driven many of the good | 
and peacable citizens of those Towns to sustain ; | 
on account of their inflexable attachment to the 
laws and government of the State of New- | 
Hampshire, and the stratigems practiced by those 
ringleaders, and their emissaries, to alienate the 
affections of honest and well meaning subjects 
of said state of New-Hampshire,—to enduce 


them to renounce their allegiance, and to | 
strengthen the bands of faction; being matters 
of such notoriety, your memorialist humbly 
conceives the hon>!* Committee would esteem a 
rehearsel of them altogether needless.— However, 
the memorialist cannot think himself ceusurable 
when he begs leave just to observe that the Sen- 


timents of the good people in many of those | 
unhappy Towns cannot be determined by the | 
votes in their townmeatings, as none are allowed 
to vote but such as solemnly renounce all de- 
pendence on, or political connection with the 
State of New Hampshire and take an oath to 
support the yovernment and laws of said Ver- 
mont; so that ten men having received the Sop 
will carry on the business of the meeting, when 
perhaps three times that number who have not | 
the mark of the , and from principle cannot 
juin the faction, are obliged to stand mute ;— | 
And in cases where a large minority, if allowed | 
a suffrage, would uppear in the negative, the 





proceedings are entered unanimous; by means 
whereof most of the town officers chosen at such 
meetings, are fr.m among those who are aliens 
from the common wealth of New-Hampshire, 
and who endeavor by every possible means, to 
prevent the knowledge, and execution of the 
laws of New-Hampshire among the people. 
That the memorialist and others, have patient- 
ly endured Suffering, persecutions, and new 
coined insult and indignities not to be described, 
firmly relying, that the authority and govern- 
ment of the State of New Hampshire, would 
not suffer the State to be dismembered, her au- 
thority trampled on, the laws contemned, or her 
devoted citizens to perish under the tyranny of 
faction, for want of her succour, and the due ex- 
ecution of her laws.—And what has added 
much to the confidence of the unhappy sufferers 
hath been the Spirited and unequivocal resolves 
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of the general assembly of said State, especial- 
ly that passed on the 20 of Juue last (viz), 
‘* That this State will exert themselves to pre- 
**serve their jurisdiction unimparred, and to 
‘* give effectual speedy support, protection and 
‘*succour to the faithful, and distressed subjects 
‘¢ thereof.” 

That the memorialist flatters himself both he, 
and his fellow sufferers, have some idea of the 
complicated and almost invincible embarras- 
ments, which have hitherto attended the due 
execution of the Laws in the county of Grafton, 
for the protection of its inhabitants. —But as the 


| Oppression of those usurpers hath arrived to 


such a height, your Honors candor will forbid 
attributing it to a petulant disposition in the 
memorialist, or his want of confidence in thie 
authority of the State; when he assures your 
Honors he can no longer endure the torture of 


| such accumulated distress. 


That, on the morning of the 29" of Septem- 
ber last at Landaff aforesaid, your memorialist 
being in the peace of God and the good people 
of the state, about his lawful employment, 
travelling in the public road, from his house to 
a remote part of his farm; when on a sudden, 
he saw a banditti of a bovt a dozen men, 
armed with guns, and other offencive weapons, 
gathered in a riotous manner near a barn in the 
possession of one Samuel Titus, when one of tie 
ringleaders in the riot, steped forth from among 
the rest, and seized the horse on which your 


| memorialist was riding, and commanded the 


memorialist forthwith to join in the riot, to turn 
John Cressey, John Cressey Jun’ and Families 
out of their houses, to perish in the wilderness, 
but the memorialist obstinately refused to com- 
ply ; and after some words had passed, it was 
proposed and voted by the rabble, that the 
memorialist should be confined; whereuppon, 
Eleazer Wheelock, James Wheelock, Ebenezer 
Cleaveland, Absalom Peters, Asa Bayley and 
others, immediately, with force and arms in a 
high-handed riotous manne: made a violent as- 
sault on the body of your memorialist, and 
made great efforts to bind him on his horse— 
By this time the mod was in a tumult some ac- 
cusing the memorialist of speaking against the 
rioters, and saying that he would oppose their 
lawless proceedings—others that he was against 
the authority of Vermont—and others that he 
was an enemy to the College Party—while some 
were pulling the horse by the bridle—others 
whipping—some yelling—others firing guns— 
thus in triumph they carred off the unhappy 
victim of their malice.—And after carrying the 
memorialist about in manner aforesaid, with 
threats, insults, and abuses from place to place. 
till near the setting of the Sun, when the said 
Eleazer Wheelock with some other of the rivters, 
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| 
seized violently on the Body of st memorialist, | 


and by force draged him toward the house of | 
one Noyce, who was among the Gang whereby | 
the memorialist was most grievously injured both 
in body and mind.—that the said rioters then, | 
and at divers other times, before & since, uttei ed 
and declared such threatening and menacing 
words and Speaches, of, and concerning the 
memorialist, as that he is in great anxiety of | 
mind, about the present unsafe Situation of his | 
person, family, and property; and unless some 
Speedy and effectual measures are adopted for 
their relief, he with many others have the gloomy 
prospect of being driven to the sad alternative 
of submitting to the mandates of a lawless ban- 
ditti on the one hand; or on the other, forsak- 
ing their dear earned habitations, to Seek an 
assylum. 

Your memorialist begs leave farther to suggest 
as his opinion, that most of the political difficul- 
ties subsisting in the counties of Chesshire and 
Grafton, originate from the machinations of 
certain subtil tories, joined by those who have 
y® conducting of the Indian-School at Hanover 
and their emissaries, to promote the views of 
british administration, rather than any attach- 
ment they have to support, the pretended State 
of Vermont. 

Wherefore your memorialist in behalf of him- 
self and his fellow sufferers, humbly prays the 
interposition of the Hon>'* Committee, that you 
will take the premisses under your wise consid- 
eration, and issue orders to such officers in Said | 
county of Grafton, as are willing to exercise the 
powers of their respective Offises which they 
now hold under the State of New Hampshire; 
to exert the same in protecting those who con- 
duct themselves as good Subjects of said State, | 
in their persons & property, from the insults 
and abuses of Mobs, riots, or lawless individuals ; 
and from the execution of any laws, or the ex- | 
ercise of any other authority, than that which 
is under the government and people of the State 
of New Hampshire; or relieve the memorialist, 
and others in such way and manner as your 
Honors in great wisdom shall judge most con- 
ducive to the public tranquillity. 

And your memorialist as in duty bound shall 
ever pray. 

JoHN CLARK 

Exeter 12' of October 1781. 


[56.—Report of the Committee of the Continen- 
tal Congress, on the papers concerning the 
Vermont Controversy.* | 


The Committee to whom was referred the re- 





* There is some doubt whether Slade ever saw this Doc- 
ument, or knew that such a Report existed. The little in 
it, which he published in his State Papers, he apparently 





got rom the Resolutions of Congress.—W. F. G. 
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port of a Com'* on certain Letters & papers 
relative to the people inhabiting the district of 
Country commonly known by the Name of the 


| New Hampshire Grants, do report the following 


Resolution, to be adopted by Congress— 

Congress having resolved on the 7 day of 
august last, that in case they should recognize 
the Independence of the people of Vermont, 
they would consider all the Lands belonging to 
New Hampshire & New York respectively lying 
without the limits of Vermont af,* as coming 
within the mutual Guarantee of Territory con- 
tained in the Articles of C mfederation; and 
that the United States will accordingly guaran- 
tee such Lands and the jurisdiction over the 
same against any Claims or [ncroachments from 
the Inhabitants of Vermont aforesaid— 

And Congress having on the 20" day of the 
same Month required, (as an indispensible pre- 
liminary to the recognition of the Independence 
of the People inhabiting the Territory af,‘ and 
their admission into the federal Union) the ex- 
plicit relinquishment of all demands of Lands 
or Jurisdiction on the East side of the West 
Bank of Connecticut River, and on the West 
side of a line begining at the North West 
Corner of the State of Massachusetts; thence 
running twenty miles East of Hudsons River, so 
far as the said River runs North Easterly in its 
general Course ; thence by the West bounds of 
the Townships granted by the late Government 
of N. Hampshire to the River running from 
South Bay to Lake Champlain; thence along 
the said River to Lake Champlain ; thence along 
the Waters of Lake Champlain to the latitude of 
forty five degrees North, excepting a Neck of 
Land between Missiskoy Bay and the Waters of 
Lake Champlain— 

And the People inhabiting the Territory afore- 
said, not having as yet made the relinquishment 
af,’ as above required, »nd attempting since the 
date of the above Resolutions to extend & es- 
tablish their Jurisdiction over part of the Lands 
Guaranteed to the States of N York & N Hamp- 
shire as abovementioned; and it being indis- 
pensibly necessary to bring all disputes respect- 
ing the Jurisdiction of the people residing 
within the Territory af,* to a speedy issue— 

ResoLvep / That the district of Territory 
commonly known by the name of the New 
Hampshire Grants, by whatsoever name it may 
be called, is and shall be bounded Westward by 
a line begining at the North West Corner of 
the State of Massa,* thence running Northward 
twenty Miles East of Hudsons River so far as 
the s¢ River runs North Easterly in its general 
Course; thence to the West boundary Line of 
the Townships granted by the late Government 
of N. Hampshire; thence Northward along the 
s,4 West boundary Line, to the River runing 
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from South Bay to Lake Champlain; thence 
along the s.* River to Lake Champlain, thence 
along the Waters of Lake Champlain to Latitude 
forty five Degrees North, including a Neck of 
land between the Missiskoy Bay and the Waters 
of Lake Champlain ; thence it shall be bounded 
North by latitude forty five Degrees North & 
Eastward by the West Bank of Connecticut 
River from forty five degrees North to the Nortli- 
ern Boundary line of the State of Massa®; and 
southward by the s,4 Northern boundary of the 
State of Massa.‘ from the s4 West Bank of 
Connecticut River to the North West Corner of 
Massachu.* abovementioned— 


Resotvep / That in case the inhabitants re- 
siding within the limits af.¢ within one Kalender 
Month from the delivery of a Certified Copy of 
these Resolutions, by the Commissioners herein 
after mentioned, To Thomas Chittenden Esq : of 
the Town of Bennington within the limits af¢ or 
from the time of the said Commis," leaving 
such Certified Copy as the usual place of resi- 
dence of the s.4 Tho.* Chittenden Esq' shall by 
some authenticated Act recognize the last above 
above described boundaries to be the limits and 
extent of their Claim both of Jurisdiction & 
Territory, and shall accede to the Articles of 
Confederation and perpetual Union between the 
States of New Hampshire, Massachu,t R Island 
& Providence plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsyl* Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, N. Carolina, S Carolina & Geor- 
gia as agreed to in Congress on the 15 day of 
November 1777, and shall thereupon appoint 
Delegates on their behalf with full powers, In- 
structions & positive Orders immediately to 
repair to Congress, and to sign the s.4 Articles 
of Confederation and afterwards to represent 
them in the U S in Congress as,4 their said Del- 
egates shall be admitted to sign the same and 
thereupon the Inhabitants of the above described 
District shall be acknowledged a free, sovereign 
and Independent State, by whatsoever name they 
shall choose to be called, and shall be consider- 
ed as a componant part of the foederal Union, 
and entitled to the advantages thereof — 


RESOLVED. That in case the s.¢ Inhabitants 
within the above described District, do not 
desist. from attempting to exercise Jurisdiction 
over the Lands Guaranteed to New Hampshire 
& New York as af.‘ and shall not within the 
time limited as af.4 comply with the Terms speci- 
fied in the foregoing Resolutions, Congress will 
consider such neglect or refusal as a manifest 
indication of designs hostile to these U. S—-and 
that all the pretentions and applications of the 
s.? Inhabitants heretofore made for admission 
into the federal Union, were fallacious and de- 
lusive; and that thereupon the forces of these 
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States shall be employed against the said Inhab- 
itants within the district afor.4 accordingly— 
And Congress will consider all the Lands within 
said Territory to the Eastward of a Line drawn 
along the summit of a ridge of mountains or 
heighth of Land* extending from South to North 
thro’out the s.4 Territory between Connecticut 
River on the East & Hudsons River & Lake 
Champlain on the West as Guaranteed to New 
Hampshire under the Articles of Confederation : 
And all the Lands within said Territory to the 
Westward of said Line, as guaranteed to New 
York under the Articles of Confederation pro- 
vided always that Congress will consider any 
other partition, which shall hereafter by an 
agreement between the Legislatures of New 
Hampshire & N York, be made between their 
respective States concerning the Territory af.4, 
as guaranteed to them according to such Agree- 
ment; saving in either case all rights accruing 
to the State of Massachu* or any other State 
under the Articles of Confederation af.¢—and 
provided always, that for the more effectually 
quieting the minds of the Inhabitants af,¢—the 
s.? States of N. Hampshire & N York respect- 
ively shall pass Acts of Indemnity & oblivion in 
favour of all such Persons, as have at any time 
previous to the passing such Acts, acted under y* 
authority of Vermont so called in any manner 
whatsoever, upon such persons submitting to the 
Jurisdiction of s.4 States respectively ; and pro- 
vided always that the s.4 States of New York & 
New Hampshire respectively, do puss Acts con- 
firming & establishing the Titles of all persons 
whatever, to such Lands as they do now actually 
occupy & possess within the limits of the Dis- 
trict afs.4~ under whatever Title the same may 
be held, either from N York, N. Hampshire or 
Vermont so called ; and also for Confirming & 
Establishing the Titles of all persons whatever, 
to such lands within the district af.4 as they 
may be entitled to under Grants from N. York, 
New Hampshire or Vermont so called according 
to the priority of such Grants in point of time, 
excepting in such Cases where the Lands are in 
the actual occupancy & possession of the Claim- 
ants as mentioned in the proviso above said— 
But in as much as some persons claiming in 
right of Grants made under the authority of 
the district or ‘Territory called Vermont and not 
actually occupying the same may be deprived 
thereof by the interferance of other prior 
Grants— 


Resotvep. That in case the partition af,‘ 
shall take place, any person claiming and de- 
prived as af.‘ his or her Assignee or representa- 
tive shall receive full compensation in lands or 
otherwise to be provided by Congress— 


RESOLVED. ‘That it be and it is hereby earnest- 
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ly recommended to the States of New Hampshire 
& New York respectively to pass Acts of oblivion 
& Indemnity in favour of all such persons re- 
siding within the limits of the district above 
Described, who shall heretofore have taken part 
with the Inhabitants—residing within the same 
against the Governments of either of those 
States, upon such persons Quietly and peacably 
submitting themselves to the Government & Ju- 
risdiction of such State respectively to which 
they belong. 


RESOLVED That in case of the neglect or 
refusal of the Inhabitants residing within the 
District af.t—to comply with the Terms pre- 
scribed in the resolution af.4—That the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armies of these U. 8, 
do without delay or further order, Carry these 
resolutions as far as they respect his Department 
into full Execution 





the part of these U. S., whose duty it shall be, 
immediately to repair to the District af.4 and 


deliver a Certified Copy of these Resolutions to | 


Thomas Chittenden Esq. of the Town of Ben- 
nington af.4 or leave such Copy at his usual place 
of Residence, & also to enforce on the Inhabi- 
tants of the s.4 District the necessity of their 
complying without Delay, with the Terms above 
prescribed by Congress, or submitting themselves 
peacably to the Jurisdiction of the States of 
New Hampshire & New York agreeably to the 
above Resolutions— 
{ Endorsed : *| 


No date. 17 Oct. 1781. 
[57.—Summons for recovery of money in the 
County Court of Washington-county, 
mont | 


Sratre oF VERMONT ) To the Constable of the | 


WASHINGTON 8s town of Hinelsdale in 8,4 
County Greeting 

In the Name and by the authority of the Free- 
men of the Stat of Vermont you are hereby 
Commanded to Summon Daniel Shattuck of 
Hinelsdale in our Said County of Washington to 
appear before the adjorned County Court to be 
holden at Charlstown on the Last Tuesday of 
November next then and thear to answer to 
Willam Page of Charlstown in 8,4 County in a 
Plea of Debt for that Shattuck at Charlestown 
aforesaid on the Tenth Day of August last By 


his Writing oblegatorey Sealed with his Seal and | 


in Court to be Produced Bound him Self to 8.4 
Page in the Sum of Fifty Pounds Lawful Money 
of 8.4 Stat to be paid to 8.4 Page on Demand 
yit the Said Shattuck tho Requested hath not 





7 Endorsement, as to date, in the handwriting of John 
Farmer.—W. F. G. 





paid the Same But Detains it to the Damage of 
the 8.4 Page as he Saith the Sum of Eighty 
Pounds for the Recovery of Which with just 
Costs he brings this Suit } hear of fail not and 
Make Return acording to Law Dated Charls- 
town this twenty Second Day of october A D 
1781 
PeLEG SPRAGUE Clerk 
Coppy 
{[58.—The Commissioners of Vermont, for de- 
termining the boundaries, to the President of 


the State of New Hampshire.] 


CHARLESTOWN October 27'* 1781. 

Sir 
The Commissioners appointed by the State of 
Vermont to negotiate and compleat the settle- 
ment of the boundary lines between that State 


| and the State of N Hampshire and New York 
ResoLveD That a Commis." be appointed on | 


respectively agreeable to the resolutions of the 
Legislature of Vermont, beg leave herewith to 
transmit those resolutions together with a dupli- 
cate of their Commission for the consideration 
of the Legislature of New Hampshire. 

The Commissioners are ready to attend the 
business of their appointment whenever they 
shall receive an answer in the premises. 

In behalf of the Commissioners 
I am Sir 
Your most Obedient Hum. !* Servant 
ELisHa PayNE 
Hon.”'® MesHEcK WaRE Esq.) 


| Fresident Council N. Hampshire § 


Ver- | 
| [Seal] 





[ ENCLOSURE. | 
[The Commission of the Commissioners of 
Vermont. | 


His ExcELLENCY 
‘THOMAS CHITTENDEN, Esq: 


Captain-General, Governor, and Commander in 
Chief in and over the 


STATE OF VERMONT. 


To the Honorable Exvisua Payne, Jonas Fay, 

Ira ALLEN and Peter OLcoTrr, EsQ:*8, DANIEL 

Jones Esq: Colonel GipEoN WARREN, PHINEHAS 

WuiteEsipk, Esq: Colonel JoserPH CALDWELL and 
Ezra Stites Esq : GREETING. 


Agreeable to a Resolution of the Governor, Coun- 
cil and House of Assembly at their Session held 
at Charlestown this Instant October, Appointing 
you Commissioners for and in behalf of the 
STATE of VERMONT to enter upon a Negoci- - 
ation for the Settlement and Adjustment of the 
Boundary Lines, as well between the State of 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE and VERMONT as between 


the State of NEW YORK and VERMONT 
agreeable to vour Directions contained in the 
Resolution Aforesaid. 
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THESE ARE THEREFORE, in the Name 
and by the Authority of the Freemen of the 
State of VERMONT, to authorise and amply 
empower you the said Elisha Payne, Jonas Fay, 
Ira Allen, Peter Olcott, Daniel Jones, Gideon 
Warren, Phinehas Whiteside, Joseph Caldwell 
and Ezra Stiles, or any five of you the said Com- 
missioners to compleat and carry into Execution 
the Negociation and Settlement of the said 
Boundary Lines of Jurisdiction between the said 
States of NEW-HAMPSHIRE and NEW-YORK 
with the said STATE of VERMONT respect- 
ively agreable to said Resolutions— 

AND I DO HEREBY PLEDGE THE FAITH 
of the said State of VERMONT that the deter- 
minations had in the Premises shall be held sa- 
credly binding on the part of VERMONT. 

IN TESTIMONY whereof I have hereunto set 
my Hand, and caused the Seal of this State to 
he affixed, In Council, this 27“ Day of October, 
Anno Domini, One Thousand seven Hundred & 
Eighty one—and in the 5 year of the Inde- 
pendence of this State— 

Tuo* CHITTENDEN. 
By His Excellency’s Command. 
.THo: ToLmMan Dep Secr’ 
(Duplicate) 
[To BE CoNTINUED. | 


1V.—7THE HISTORICAL STATUS OF 
THE NEGRO, IN CONNECTICUT.— 
CONCLUDED, FROM PaGE 153. 


A PAPER READ BEEORE THE NEW HAVEN 
COLONY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


By Wi1iiam C. Fowrsr, LL.D. 
Laws OF CONNECTICUT, RESPECTING NEGROES. 
E: 
An Act for the punishment of Defamation. 


And that if any Negro, Indian, or Molatto 
Slave, shall Utter, Publish, or Speak such words 
of, or concerning any other Person that would 
by Law be Actionable if Uttered, Published, or 
Spoken by any Free Person of, or concerning 
any other; such Negro, Indian, or Molatto- 
Slave, being thereof Convicted before any one 
Assistant, or Justice of the Peace, (who are 
hereby Impowred to Hear, and Determine the 
same) shall be punished by Whipping on the 
naked Body, at the Discretion of the Assistant, 
or Justice before whom the Trial is, (Respect 
being had to the Circumstances of the Case) not 
exceeding Forty Stripes. And such Slave su 
Convict, shall by such Authority be Sold, or 
Disposed of to defray all Charges arising there- 
upon: Unless the same be by his or her Master 
or Mistress puid and answered, 
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Provided nevertheless, That such Slave be not 


debarred from making such Pleas, and offering 
Evidences as his, her, or their Defence or Justifi 
cation on such Trial as any other Person might 
make Use of, being Sued in an Action of Defa- 
mation, so far as relates to the Trial before said 
Assistant or Justice, any Thing above to the 
contrary not withstanding. * 


Il. 


And whereas Indian, and Molatto-Servants, 
and Slaves are very apt to be Turbulent ; and 
often to be Quarrelling with White People, to 
the great Disturbance of the Peace, 

Be it therefore further Enacted by the Author- 
ity afore said That if any Indian, Negro, or 
Molatto-Servant, or Slave, shall Disturb the 
Peace, as afore said ; or shull Offer to Strike any 
White-Person, and be thereof Convicted, such 
Servant, or Slave shall be punished by Whip- 
ping, at the Discretion of the Court, Assistant, 
or Justice that shall have Cognizance thereof : 
Not exceeding Thirty Stripes for One Offence.t 


Ill. 


| AN Act concerning Indian, Molatto, and Negro 


Servants and Slaves.t 


Be it Enacted by the Governor, Council, and 
Representatives, in General Court Assembled, 
and by the Authority of the same, That what- 
soever Negro, Molatto, or Indian Servant, or 
Servants shall be found Wandering out of the 
Bounds of the Town, or Place to which they 
belong without a Ticket, or Pass in Writing 
under the Hand of some Assistant, or Justice of 
the Peace, or under the Hand of the Master, or 
Owner of such Negro, Molatto, or Indian Ser- 
vants, shall be deemed, and Accounted to be 
Run-aways, and may be treated as such: And 
every Person Inhabiting in this Colony, Finding, 
or Meeting with any such Negro, Molatto, or 
Indian Servant, or Servants not having a Ticket, 
as aforesaid, is hereby Impowred to Seise, and 
Secure him, or them, and Bring him, or them 
before the next Authority to be Examined, and 
Returned to his, or their Master, or Owner, who 
shall satisfy the Charge Accruing thereby, 

And all Ferry-Men within this Colony, are here- 
by Required not to suffer any Indian, Molatto, or 
Negro Servant, without Certificate, as aforesaid, 
tu pass over their Respective Ferries, by Assist- 
ing them therein Directly, or Indirectly, on the 
Penalty of paying a Fine of Twenty Shillings 
for every such Offense, to the Owner of such 
Servants. 


—_$<$—$————————______ 


* Appears in the Revision of the Laws of 1750, p. 40. 
Passed May, 1739, 

t Revision of 1750, p. 185, 
Colonial Records, v., 52. 

t Revision of 1750, p, 229. 


Passed May Session, 1708.— 
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And all Vagrants, or Suspected Persons may be | 


Used in the like Manner, when found Wander- 
ing trom Town to Town having no Certificate, or 
Pass, as aforesaid, who shall be seised, and Con- 
veyed before the next Authority, to be Examin- 
ed, and Disposed of according to Law, 

And if any Free Negroes shall travel without 
such Certificate, or Pass, and be Stopped, Seised, 
or Taken up, as aforesaid, they shall pay all 
charges arising thereby.* 

And for the Preventing such Servants from 
Stealing from their Masters, and Others; and 
Sor the better Governing them, 

Be it further Enacted by ‘he Authority afore- 
said, That every Free Person which shall pre- 


sume, either Openly, or Privately to Buy, or | 


Receive of, or from any Jndian, Molatto, or 


Negro Servant, or Slave ony Money, Goods, | 


Merchandizes, Wares, or Provisions without 
order from the Master, or Mistress of such Ser- 


vant, or Slave; every Person so Offending, and | 


being thereof Convicted, shall be Sentenced to 
Restore ail such Money, Goods, Merchandizes, 
Wares, and Provisions unto the Party Injured, 
in Specie, (if not Altered) and also Forfeit to the 
Party Double the Value thereof, over, and above ; 
or Treble the Value where the same are Disposed 
of, or Made away ; And if the Person so Offend- 


ing be Unable to, or shall not make Restitution, | 
as Awarded, then to be Openly Whipt with so | 


many Stripes, (not exceeding Twenty) as the 
Court, or Justice that hath the Cognizance of 
such offence shall Order; or make Satisfaction 
by Service, To be Assigned therein by such Court, 
or Justice. And every Indian, Negro, or Molat- 
to-Servant, or Slave, of, or from whom such 
Money, Goods, Merchandizes, Wares, or Provis- 
iuns shall be Received, or Bought, if it appear 
they were Stolen; or that shall Steal any Money, 
Gvods, Merchandizes, Wares, or Provisions, and 
be thereof Convicted, (although the Buyer, or 
Receiver be not found) shall be punished by 


Whipping; not exceeding Thirty Stripes, and | 


the Things Stolen to be Restored to the Party 
Injured, it found, or the Value thereof if not 
found: To be determined, as aforesaid.+ 


That if any Negro, Molatto, or Indian Servant, 


or Slave shall be found Abroad from Home in 
the Night Season after Nine of the Clock, with- 
out special Order from his, or their Master, or 
Mistress, it shall be Lawful for any Person, or 
Persons to Apprehend, and Secure such Negro, 
Molatto, or Indian Servant, or Slave so Offend- 
ing, and him, her, or them Bring before the next 
Assistant, or Justice of the Peace; Which Au- 
thority shall have. full Power to pass Sentence 


* Passed Oc t ber, 1690.—Colonial Records, iv., 40. 
t This sect.on passed May, 1708.—Colonial Records, »., 
52. 
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upon such Servant, or Slave, and Order him, her, 
or them to be publickly Whipped on the Naked 
Body; Not Exceeding Ten Stripes, and to pay 
| Cost of Court; Except his, or their Master, or 
Mistress shall Redeem them, by paying a Fine, 
not Exceeding Ten Shillings. 


And if such Servants, or Slaves shall have 
| Entertainment in any House after Nine of the 
Clock, as aforesaid, (Except to do any Business 
they may be sent upon) the Head of the Family 
that Entertains, or Tolerates them in his, or her 
House, or any the Dependences thereof, shall 
| Forfeit, and Pay the Sum of Ten Shillings : One 
| Half to the Comolainer, and the other Half to 
the Treasurer of the Town where the Offence is 
committed. 


And all Constables, and Grand-Jurors, and 
| Tything-Men are Required to make Enquiry into, 
| and Present all Bresches of this Act.* 


And for Preventing Disorders, and Insolences 
from being Committed by Indians brought from 
other Plantations ; and for Preventing Charges 
coming upon Towns by Negro, Indian, and Mo- 
latto Servants, and Slaves Coming, and being 
made Free, And that all Slaves set at Liberty by 
their Owners ; and all Negro, Molatto, or Span- 
| ish Indians who are Servants to Musters for Time, 
in case they come to Want after they shall be so 
set at Liberty, or the Time of their said Service 
be Expired, shall be Relieved by such Owners, 
or Masters respectively, their Heirs, Executors, 
or Administrators; and upon their, or either of 
their Refusal so to do, the said Slaves, and Ser- 
vants shall be Relieved by the Select-Men of the 
Towns to which they belong: And the said 
Select-Men shall Recover of the said Owners, or 
Masters, their Heirs, Executors or Administrators 
all the Charge, and Cost they are at for such 
Relief, in the Usual Manner as in the case of any 
uther Debts. + 


IV. 


An Act for prohibiting the Importation of In- 
dian, Negro, or Molatto Slaves.t 


Whereas the Increase of Slaves in this Colony 
is injurious to the Poor, and inconvenient : 

Be it Enacted by the Governor, Council, and 
Kepresentatives, in General Court assembled, 
and by the Authority of the same, That no In- 
dian, Negro, or Molatto Slave, shall, at any 
| Time hereafter be brought or imported into 
this Colony, by Sea or Land, from uny Place or 
places whatsoever, to be disposed of, left, or 
sold within this Colony. 

* This section passed, May, 1723. 

+ Passed, May, 1711.—Colonial Records, v., 233. 

~ Passed, October, 1774. 
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Be it further Enacted by the Authority afore- 
said, That any Person or Persons, who shall 
hereafter, contrary to the true intent of this 
Act, import or bring any Indian, Negro, or 
Molatto Slave or Slaves into this Colony, to be 
disposed of, left, or sold within the same, or 
who knowing such Slave or Slaves to be so im- 
ported and brought into this Colony, shall 
receive or purchase them or any of them, shall 
ferfeit and pay to the Treasurer of this Colony 
the Sum of One Hundred Pounds \awtul money, 
for every Slave so imported, brought into this 
Colony, received, or purchased, to be recovered 
by Bill, Plaint, or Information, in any Court of 
Record proper to try the same 


And that it shall be the Duty of all Constables 
and Grand-Jurors to enquire after, and make 
Presentment of all Breaches of this Act. 


Y. 


An Act in addition to, and alteration of an 
Act, entituled “ An Act concerning Indian, Mo- 
“ latto, and Negro Servants and Slaves.” 


Whereas it stands Enacted in said Act, 
* That all Slaves set at Liberty by their Owners, 
‘‘and all Negro, Molatto or Spanish Indians 
““who are Servants to Masters for Time, in Case 
“tiey come to Want after they shall be so set at 
“ Liberty, or the Time of their said Service be 
“expired, shall be relieved by such Owner, or 
‘“* Master respectively, their Heirs, Executors, or 
“ Administrators.” 


Therefore, Be it enacted by the Governor, 
Council, and Representatives, in General Court 
assembled, and by the Authority of the same, 
That if any Master or Owner of any Servant or 
Slave, shall apply to the Select-men of the 
Town to which he belongs, for Liberty or Li- 
cence to Emancipate or make Free any such 
Servant or Slave. it shall be the Duty of such 
Select-men to inquire into the Age, Abilities, 
Circumstances and Character of such Servant 
or Slave, and if they or the major Part of them, 
shall be of Opinion that it is likely to be con- 
sistant with the real Advantage of such Servant 
or Slave, and that it is probable that the Ser- 
vant or Slave will be able to support his or her 
own Person, and that he or she is of good and 


peaceable Life and Conversation; such Select- | 


men or the major Part of them, shall give to 
the Owner or Master of such Servant or Slave, 
a Certificate under their Hands of their Opin 
jon in the Premises, and that the Master or 
Owner of such Servant or Slave hath Liberty 
to emancipate and set at Liberty such Servant 
or Slave. And if the Master or Owner of any 


Servant or Slave shall, on receiving such Cer-| 


tificate, emancipate and set at Liberty such 
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| Servant or Slave, he, his Heirs, Executors and 
Administrators, shall be forever discharged 
from any Charge or Cost which may be occa- 
sioned hy maintaining or supporting the Ser- 
vant or Slave made Free as aforesaid; any Law, 
Usage, or Custom to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.* 

And Whereas sound policy requires that aboli- 
tion of slavery should be effected as soon as may 
be, consistant with the rights of individuals, and 
the public safety and welfare. Therefore, Be it 
enacted, That no negro or molatto child, that 
shall after the first day of March, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-four, be born within 
this State, shall be held in servitude, longer 
| than until they arrive to the age of twenty-five 
years, notwithstanding the mother or parent of 
such child was held in servitude at the time of 
its birth; but such child, at the age aforesaid, 
shall be free: any law, usage, or custom to the 
contrary notwithsta=ding.t 

VI. 
Cuap. II. 
| An Act in addition to. and alteration of “ AN 
| “Aon, concerning indian, mulatto, and negro 
| * Servants, and Slaves,” t 
} 
| 





Be it enacted by the Governour and Council and 
| House of Representatives in General Court as- 
| sembled, That if any Master or Owner of any 
Slave, shall be disposed to emancipate and 
make free such slave, and shall apply to any 
| two of the civil authority, or one of the civil 
authority and two of the selectmen of the town, 
| to which he belongs, it shall be the duty ot 
said authority, or authority and selectmen (as 
the case may be) to enquire into the health and 
age of such slave, and if they find upon exam- 
ination, that such slave is in good health, and 
is not of greater age than forty-five years, or 
less age than twenty-five years, said authority, 
or authority and selectmen shall give to the 
owner or master of such slave a certificate there- 
of, under their hands, Provided That previous 
| to giving such certificate, the persons giving 
| the same shall be convinced by actual examin- 
ation, of the slave to be made free by such 
| certificate, that he or she is desirous thereof, 





| And if the master, or owner of any slave, shall 
| on receiving such certificate, emancipate and 
set at liberty such slave, he, his heirs, executors 
and administrators shall be forever discharged 
from any charge, or cost, which may be occa- 
sioned by maintaining or supporting the slave 


| ® Passed in October, 1777. 


t Passed, at the revision, in 1784. 
| + Snacted in May, 1792. 
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made free as aforesaid, Provided, That the 
letter of emancipation and certificate, shall be 
recorded in the records of the town where the 
master of such slave resides, 


VIL. 
Curap, III. 


An Act in addition to an Act entitled “‘ An Act 
“concerning indian, mullatto, and negro Ser- 
“wants and Slaves.” * 


Be it enacted by the Governour and Council 
and House of Representatives, in General Court 
assembled, That no negro or mulatto child, born 
within this state after the first day ot August, 
1797 shall be held in servitude jonger than 
until he or she arrive to the age of twenty-one 
years; not withstanding the mother or parent 
of such child was held in servitude at the 
time of its birth, but such child at the age 
aforesaid shall be free : any law, usage or cus- 
tom to the contrary notwithstanding. 


VIII. 
Cnap. IV. 


An Act to repeal certain Paragraphs of an Act 
entitled “An Act concerning indian, mulatto, 
“and negro Servants and Slaves.” + 


Be it enacted by the Governour and Council and 
House of Representatives in General Court as- 
sembled, That the first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth paragraphs of 
said act be, and they are hereby repealed. 


IX. 


Cuap. V. 
An Act to prevent the Slave Trade.t 


Be it enacted by the Governour and Council and 
Houve of Representatives in General Court as- 
sembled, That no citizen or inhabitant of this 
state, shall for him self, or any other person, 
either as master, factor, super cargo, owner or 
hirer, in whole, or in part, of any vessel, di- 
rectly or indirectly, import or transport, or buy 
or sell, or receive on board his or her vessel 
with intent to cause to be imported or trans- 

orted, any of the inhabitants of any country 
in Africa, as slaves or servants, for term of 
years; upon penalty of one hundred and sixty 
seven dollars, for every person so received on 
board, as aforesaid; and of one thousand siz 
hundred and sixty seven dollars tor every such 
vessel employed in the importation or trans 
portation afore said; to be recovered by action, 


* Enacted in May, 1797. 
t Enactei in October, 1797. 
+ Enacted in October, 1788. 
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bill, plaint, or information: the one half to 
the plaintiff, and the other half to the uses of 
this state. And all insurance which shall be 
made in this state, on any vessel fitted out to 
the intent afore said, and employed as afore said, 
or on any slave or servants shipped on board as 
afore said for the purpose afore said, shall be 
void, And this act muy be given in evidence, 
under the general issue in any suit commenced 
for the recovery of such insurance. Be it 
further enacted That if any person shall kid- 
nap, decoy or forcibly carry off, out of this 
state, any free negro, indian, or mulatto, or any 
person entitled to freedom at the age of twenty- 
five years inhabitants or residents within this 
state; or shall be aiding or assisting therein, 
and be thereof duly covicted, shall forfeit three 
hundred and thirty four dollars to the use of this 
state; to be recovered by bill, plaint, or infor- 
mation, presented by any friend of such inhab- 
itant or resident, which he is hereby uuthorized 
to do. And the court before whom the trial 
shall be, shall, in addition to said penalty, on 
conviction, give to the prosecutor, for the use 
of such injured inhalitant, or his family, (if 
any he have) such sum in damages, as they 
shall judge just and reasonable, to be applied 
in such way and manner as the court shall 
direct; and the said prosecutor shall give bond, 
with surety, before the court, for the applica- 
tion of the sums recovered, before he has execu- 
tion thereof. Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall operate to prevent persons removing 
out of this state, for the purpose of residence, 
from carrying or transporting with them, such 
negroes or mulattoes, as belong to them, or to 
prevent persons living within this state, from 
directing their servants out of this state, about 
their ordinary and necessary business. And be 
if further. enacted, That all persons who now 
ure, or hereafter shall be possessed of any child, 
or children, born after the first day of March, 
1784, and which by law shall be free at the 
age of twenty five years, shall within six 
months from the rising of this assembly, or 
within six months after the birth of any such 
child, deliver, or cause to be delivered to the 
town clerk of the ‘own where such possessor 
belongs, the name of such possessor, as also 
the age, name, and sex of every such child or 
children, on oath to the best of his or knowl- 
edge, under..the penalty of seven dollars, for 
each and every month’s neglect, to be recovered 
before an assistant or justice of the peace; the 
one half to the complainant, and the other half 
to the use of the poor of the town where such 
child or children live. 


x. 
At a General Assembly of the State of Connecti- 
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cut holden at New Haven in said State, on the 
24 Thursday of Oct. A. D. 1788. 


An Act to prevent the Slave-Trade. 


Be it enacted by the Governour, Council and 
representatives in General Court assembled, and 
by the authority of the same; That no citizen 
or inhabitant of this State shall for himself 
or any other person, either as a master, factor, 
super cargo, owner or hirer, in whole or 
in part, of any vessel, directly or indirectly, 
import or transport, or buy or sell, or receive 
on board his or her vessel, with intent to cause 
to be imported or transported, any of the in- 
habitants of any country in Africa, as Slaves or 
servants for term of years; upon penalty of 
fifty pounds for every person so received on 
board as aforesaid ; and of five hundred pounds 
for every such vessel imployed in the importa- 
tion or transportation aforesaid ; to be recover- 
ed by action, bill, plaint, or information, the 
one half to the plaintiff, and the other half 
to the use of the State: and all insurance, 
which shall be made in this State, on any vessel 
fitted out to the intent aforesaid and employed 
as aforesaid, or on any slaves or servants 
shipped on board as aforesaid, for the purpose 
aforesaid ; shall be void, and this act may be 
given in evidence, under the general issue, in 
any suit commenced for the recovery of such 
insurance. 


Beit further enacted by the authority afore- 
said, that if any person shall kidnap, decoy or 
forcibly carry off out of this State, any free 
Negro, Indian, Mulatto, or any person entitled 
to freedom at the age of twenty five years, in- 
habitants or residents within this State, or shall 
be aiding or assisting therein, and be thereof 
duly convicted, shall forfeit one hundred pounds 
to the use of this State, to be recovered by bill, 
plaint or information, presented by any friend 
of such inhabitant or resident, which he is here- 
by authorized to do; and the court before 
whom the trial shall be, shall in addition to 
said penalty, on conviction, give to the prose- 
cutor, for the use of such injured inhabitant, or 
his family, if any he have, such sum in dam- 
ages, as they shall judge just and reasonable, to 
be applied in such way and manner, as the 
court shall direct: and the said prosecutor 
shall give bond, with surety, before the Court, 
for the due application of the sums recovered, 
before he has execution thereof. Provided that 
nothing in this act shall operate to prevent 
persons removing out of this State, for the pur- 

ose of residence, from carrying or transport- 
ing with them, such Negroes or Mulattoes, as 
belong to them, or to prevent persons living 
within this State, from directing their servants 
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out of this State, about their ordinary and nec- 
essary business, 

And le it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid ; That the owner, master or factor of 
each and every vessel clearing out for the coast 
of Africa, or suspected by any citizen of this 
State, to be intended for the slave trade in any 
part of the world, and the suspicion being de- 
clared to the naval officer, by such citizen, on 
oath, and such information being to the satis- 
faction of such naval officer, shall first give 
bond with sufficient sureties, to the treasurer of 
this State, in One thousand pounds, that none 
of the natives of Africa or any other foreign 
country, shall be taken on board said ship or 
vessel, during her voyage, with intent to be 
transported as slaves, to any other part of the 
world. 

And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid ; That all persons who now are or 
hereafter shall be possessed of any children 
born after the first day of March 1784 and 
which by law shall be free at the age of twenty 
five years, shall within six months from the ris- 
ing of this Assembly, or within six months after 
the birth of any such child, deliver or cause to 
be delivered to the town clerk of the town, 
where such possessor belongs, the name ot such 
possessor, as also the age, name and sex of every 
such child or children, on oath, to the best of 
his or her knowledge under the penalty of forty 
shillings for each and every month’s neglect, to 
be recovered before an assistant or justice of 
the peace, the one half to the complaintant, 
and the other half to use of the poor of the 
town where such children live, 


XI 
Cuap. VI. 


An Act in addition to an Act, entitled “ AN Act 
“to prevent the slave trade.” * 


Be it enacted by the Governour and Council and 
House of Representatives in the General Court 
assembled, That any forfeiture incurred by the 
breach of the third paragraph of said act, may 
be recovered by action, bill, plaint, or infurma- 
tion, the one half to the plaintiff, and the other 
half to the use of this State. 


XII. 
Cuap. VII. 


An Act in addition to an Act, entitled “ AN Act 
“to prevent the Slave Trade,” t 


Be it enacted by the Governour and Council and 
House of Representatives in General Court as- 


* Enacted in October, 1789, 
t Enacted in May, 1792, 
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sembled, That no citizen or inhabitant of this 
state, shall transport out of this state for the 
purpose of selling into any other state, country 
or kingdom, either directly or indirectly, or 
buy or sell with intent to transport out of this 
state, or shall sell if transported, or shall aid, 
assist, or abet in buying or selling for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, or transporting into any other 
state, country or kingdom, any negro, mulatto, 


slave or servant, for years, upon penalty of three | 


hundred and thirty four dollars, to be recovered 
by action, bill, plaint or information, 
half to the plaintiff, and the other half to the 
use of this stute. And all notes, bonds, mort- 
gages, or securities of any kind or description, 
made or executed in payment, or part payment, 
for any negro, indian, mulatto, slave or servant, 
bought or sold, contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of this act, are hereby deciared void, 
and of no effect. Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall operate to prevent persons remov- 
ing out of this state for the purpose of resi- 
dence, from carrying or transporting with them 
such negreos, indians, or mulattoes, as belong to 
them, or to persons living within this state, 
from directing their servants out of this state, 
about their ordinary and necessary business, 


Be it further Enacted by the Authority afore- 
said, That all Indians, Male, or Female, of what 
Age soever, Imported, or Brought into this 
Colony by Sea, or Land from any Place what- 
soever, to be Disposed of, Left, or Sold within 
this Colony, shall be Forfeited to the Treasury 
of this Colony, and may be seised, and Taken 
accordingly; Unless the Person, or Persons Im- 
porting, or Bringing in such Indian or Indians 
shall give Security to some Naval Officer in this 
Colony of Fifty Pounds per Head to Transport, 
or Carry out the same again within the Space 
of one Months next after their coming, not to 
be Returned back to this Colony. 


And every Master of Ship, or Vessel, Mer- 
chant, or Person whatsoever Importing, or 
Bringing into this Colony, by Sea, or Land any 
Indian, or Indians, Male, or Female, as afore- 
said, shall within the Space of Twenty Four 
Hours after their Arrival, or Coming in, Report, 
and Enter their Names, Number, and Sex, and 
give Security to some Naval Officer, as afore- 
said, on pain of Forteiting to the Treasury of 
this Colony the Sum of Fifty Pounds per Head: 
To be Sued for, and Recovered in any of His 
Majesty’s Courts of Record, by Action, Bill, 
Plaint, or Information, 


XIII. 


Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, repealed in 1797, 
are the first eight Sections of the law, on Page 
229 of the Laws, Edition of 1769. 


The one | 
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In May 1717. In the Lower House, a bill 
passed prohibiting negroes purchasing land 
without liberty from the House and also from 
living in families of their own, without such 
liberty, 


XIV. 
An Act was passed in 1838 entitled, An Act 


Sor the fulfilment of the obligations of this State, 


imposed by the Constitution of the United States, 
in regard to persons held to service or labor in 
one State escaping into another, and to secure the 
right of Trial by Jury, in the cases herein men- 
tioned, 

The Act is too long to be copied here. The 
real ohject of the Act was, to nullify the Act 
of Congress, passed in 1793, for tie return ot 
fugitive slaves.* 

XV. 
[Law of 1844.] 

Section 5. No Judge, Justice oft he peace, 
or other, appointed under the authority of this 
State, shall be authorised as such, to issue, or 
serve any warrant or process, for the arrest, or 
detention, of any person escaping into this 
State, claimed to be a fugitive from labor or 
service, as a Slave, under the laws of any other 
State or country, or to grant a certificate of the 
title of any claimant to the services of any such 
person, with a view to his detention, or his re- 
moval out of this State, and any such Warrant or 
process so issued, and any certificate so granted 
by any Judge, Justice of the peace, or other 
officer of this State, shall be utterly void, and 
shall constitute ne justification for any act done 
under the same; provided, that nothing berein 
contained shall be construed to impair any 
rights, which by the Constitution of the United 
States, may pertain to any person, to whom, by 
the laws of any other State, labor or service 
may be due, from any fugitive escaping into 
this State, or tu prevent the exercise in this 
State of any powers which may have been con- 
ferred by Congress, on any Judge or other of- 
cer, of the United States, in relation to such 
rights. 


XVI. 


An ACT TO PREVENT SLAVERY. 


Sec. 1. Be rr ENACTED by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, in General Assembly 
convened, that no person shall hereafter be 
holden in Slavery. 


Src. 2. All persons until this time held in 
Slavery, and all persons heretofore Slaves, who 
have been emancipated by their masters, if they 
are reduced to want, shall be supported by 
~* See Local Law, pp. 97, 98. aliens aay 
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their former Masters, their heirs, executors, and 
administrators, and on their refusal, the Select- 
men of the town where such persons belong, 
shall provide for their support ; and the town 
shall be entitled, in properportion on the case, 
to recover all the expense of such support from 
the former Masters of such persons, or their 
heirs, Executors or Administrators, provided 
that nothing herein contained shall apply to 
cases where the Master emancipating his slave, 
has been heretofore exempted by law from 
liability for his support. 


Src. 3. The first, second, third, sixth, and 
seventh Sections of an Act entitled an Act to 
prevent slavery are hereby repealed. 


Approved June 12, 1848, 
XVII. 


An Act for the Defense of Liberty in this State, 
passed in 1854. 

Sect. 1. Every person who shall falsely and 
maliciously declare, represent, or pretend, that 
any free person entitled to freedom, is a slave, or 
owes service or labor to any person or persons, 
with intent to procure or to aid or assist in pro- 
curing the forcible removal of such free person 
from this State as a Slave, shall pay a fine of 
five thousand dollars and be imprisoned five 
years in the Connecticut State prison. 


Srcr. 2. In all cases arising under this Act, 
the truth of any declaration, representation or 
pretense, that any person being or having been 
in this State is or was a slave, or owes or did 
owe service or labor to any other person or per- 
sons, shall not be deemed proved, except by 
the testimony of at least two credible witnesses 
testifying to facts directly tending to establish 
the truth of such declaration, pretense or rep- 
resentation, or by legal evidence equivalent 
thereto. 

Sect. 8. Every person who shall wrongfully 
and maliciously seize, or procure to be seized, 
any free person entitled to freedom, with intent 
to have such free person held in slavery, shall 
pay a fine of five thousand dollars and be im- 
prisoned five years in the Connecticut State 
prison, 

Sect. 4. Upon the trial of any prosecution 
arising under this act, no deposition shall be 
admitted as evidence of the truth of any state- 
ment in such deposition contained. 

Secr. 5. If, upon the trial of any prosecu- 
tion arising under this act, any witness shall, 
in behalf of the party accused, and with intent 
to aid him in his defense, falsely and wilfully, 
in testifying, represent or pretend, that any 
person is or ever was a slave, or does or did 
owe service or labor to any person or persons, 
such witness shall pay a fine of five thousand 
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dollars, and be imprisoned five years in the 
Connecticut State prison. 

Sect. 6. Whenever complaint or informa- 
tion shall be made against any person for any 
offense described in any section of this act, and 
upon such complaint or information, a warrant 
shall have been duly issued tor the arrest of 
such person, any person who shall binder or 
obstruct a Sheriff, Deputy Sheriff or Constable 
in the service oi such warrant, or shall aid such 
accused person in escaping from the pursuit of 
such officer, shall be imprisoned one year in the 
Connecticut State prison. 

Sect. 7. No declaration, pretense or repre- 
sentation that any person is or was an appren- 
tice for a fixed term of years or owes or did 
owe service merely as such an apprentice, for 
such fixed term, shall be deemed prohibited by 
this act, and no such declaration, pretense or 
representation that any person is or was such 
an apprentice for such fixed term, or owes or 
did owe service merely as such «n apprentice 
for suck fixed term, shall be liable to any 
penalty under this act. 


XVIII. 


I. In the year 1818, when the Constitution 
was adopted, in that instrument, white citizens 
only were allowed to vote. 

If. Inthe year 1847, the question of strik- 
ing out the word “white” was first submitted 
to the people— Yeas five thousand, three hun- 
dred, and fifty-three; Nays nineteen thousand, 
one hundred, and forty-eight; Majority against 
the measure, thirteen thousand, seven hundred, 
and ninety-five. 

Ill. In the year 1865, the same question was 
submitted and resulted, Yeas twenty - seven 
thousand, two hundred, and seventeen; N ys 
thirty-three thousand, four hundred, and eigh- 
ty-nine; Majority against the measure, six 
thousand, two hundred, and seventy-two, 

IV. In the year 1869, at the May Session, 
the Legislature ratified the amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, allowing negroes to vote. 
Senate, Yeas twelve, Nays five; House, Yeas 
one hundred and twenty-six, Nays one hundred 
and four. 

This vote of the Legislature seems to have 
been a partisan vote, 


—In the State House at Hartford, Connecticut, 
is to be found a ticket issued for a lottery in aid 
of building the Baltimore Cithedral, and con- 
taining the autograph signature of Right Rev. 
John Carroll, D.D., who was then the only Cath. 
olic Bishop in the United States, this Diacese at 
the time extending over the whole country. The 
ticket is still in good condition although written 
nearly three generations ago. 
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V.—HARLY RECORDS OF TRINITY- 
CHURCH, NEW YORK CIT Y.—Cont- 
UED FROM PAGE 169. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, NOW FIRST 
PRINTED. 


{,", The words, in italics, enclosed in brackets, are 
those words, in the original manuscripts, which were 
erased: the words, in Roman, enclosed in brackets, are 
those words, in the original mauuscripts, which have been 
obliterated by time or accident.) 


Tuesday y* 26 of March in y* Easter week 
1706 were Chose for y* Year Ensuing. 
Col Wenham g 
Capt Lurting t Church Wardens 
. Col Peartree } ( . Mt Attorney Gen- 
. M Bret | | er! Bickley 
. M' Reguier | . Capt Clark 
. M* Harris | . Mt Anderson 
. Mt Leathes |. M* Bradford 
. M' Brough- } Vestry men { . M' Huddleston 
ton | . M' Hawdon 
. M' Ives . Col Bayard 
. M' Iamison | | . M' Croak 
Capt Willet | . M' Nieu 
. M' Emmet |. Mt Davenport 


At a vestrey held the 11° February 1706 
Present 
The Reverend Mt W™ Vesey 
Col Wenham ) 
Capt Lurting § Church Wardens 
M' Attorney General Bickley 
Capt Clark 
M' Bradford 
M' Howdon 
M' Nieu 
M' Emott 
M" Hudleston 


M' Tamison one of the Church Wardens for y* 
last Year presented to y* Vestrey his Accot & 
desired the same might be audited wt was 
Comitted to Mt Clark Mt Nieu M* Bret Capt 
Willet & M* [Attorney] Bickley or any three of 
them. & make report [the same] thereof to this 
Buard 


Capt Clarke presented to this board an accot of 
Collections in y*® body of y* Church for last 
Year amounting to £[109:17] One hundred Nine 
pounds & Seventeen Shillings 


M' Howdon presented to this board an Accot of 
Collections in y® body of the Church for last 
year amounting to [£ 15:13:3! Fifteen pounds 
thirteen shillings & three pence. 

Col. Wenham presented to y® Board Joseph 
Prossers Bill for paving a Causey in y* Church 
Yard amounting to £ Nine pounds three one 
penny half penny. 


M' Bret 

M' Iamison 
M' Anderson 
Capt Willet 
M' Leathes 
M' Broughton 
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He presented also to y® board Daniel Ebbetts 
Bill for masons work done about the Church 
amounting to ffour pounds & Eighteen pence 
Ordered 

That the Church Wardens pay the said Bills 


Ordered, 

That Capt Clark & M* Hawdon pay their 
[severall] respective Collections in y* body of the 
Church, to [Col Wenham] the Church Wardens 


Ordered 

That M* Davenport pay his Collections in y*® 
Gallery to y° Church Wardens & that they report 
y® [same] Sum reced to y* next Vestrey. 


Ordered 

That the Church Wardens pay M' Iemains bill 
for Wine for the Vestrey. 
Ordered 

That M* Broughtor. be Collector for y* Gal- 
lery & M' Iamison & M* Crooke be Collectors 
for y® Body of y* Church 
Ordered 

That Capt Clark [reced] receive from Col 
Heatchcote no more Lyme than [what the hath 
paid money] 'wenty four pounds & tenn shillings 
will pay for [he hath paid for him] according to 
y® Agreemt Capt Clark hath made with him 


Col Wenham presented to the Board a Bill for 
mending y* Church Windows amounting to Two 
pounds Eight Shillings & Six pence. 

Ordered The Church Wardens pay the Said Bill 


At a Vestrey held the 9% day of Aprill 1707 
Present 
The Reverend M' William Vesey Rect? 


Col Wenham ) 
Capt Lurting { Church Wardens 
) ( Mr Emot 


M' Regnier 
M' Broughton | Capt Willet 
»* Davenport | |} Mr Iamison 
M' Beckley { M' Bradford 
M' Huddleston | | Capt Clark 
Col Bayard J} \ 


Col Wenham (according to order last Vestrey) 
reported he had rece‘d from M' Davenport Thir- 
ty one pounds & seven shilling w*® he Collected 
in y* Gallery 


Capt Lurting reported to this Board he had 
reced from Capt Clark Eighty five pounds Seven 
Shillings w he Collected in the Body of the 
Church & Twenty four pounds & seven shillings 
[he] Cupt Clark paid to Coll. Heathcote for Lyme 


Capt Clark reported that he had paid to Col. 
Heathcote Twenty four pounds & ten shillings 
for Lyme which is not yet reced for y* use of the 
Church according to his [accord| agreem* with 
him by order of Vestrey. 
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M' Jamison & Capt Lurting reported to this 
Board that they had disposed of 'Thirty peeces 
of Strouds part of y® Cargo from England at 
Twelve pounds per peece which money is ready 
to be produced amounting to the sum of [ Thirty] 
Three hundred and Sixty pounds. 

Ordered 

That M* Jamison & Capt Lurting pay [ TAree] 
the said Sum of Three hundred and Sixty pounds 
to the Church Wardens 


Col Wenham presented to the Vestrey an Acco 
signed by the Widdow Tothill of disbursem” 
her husband ‘in his Life time had paid for y® use 
of the Church amounting to [Thirty] Thirteen 
pounds & four pence the Ballance due to the 
Widd being Ten Eighteen shillings & 
four pence 
Ordered 

The Church: Wardens pay the widow Tothill 
y® Ballance of said accot. being Ten pounds 
Eighteen Shillings & four pence. 
Ordered 

That nothing be Charged the widow Tothill 
for the burying her husband in the Church [pur- 
suant to an Agreement that] he being one of the 
first twelve mannagers [of the] at the Erecting 
of Trinity Church pursuant to an Agreem* made 
by y® said mannagers and now Confirmed 


M' Huddleston informed This Board That His 
Excell the Lord Viscount Cornbury had [told 
him his Lordp had) given to the Church a black 
Cloth Pale on Condicin no [Soldier be Buried) 
person dyeing & belonging to Fort Anne shall 


be denyed the use [of the same] thereof w"out | 


fee or paying for y* same. 
Ordered 

That every person making use of the said Pale 
shall pay to the Church for y® use of the Same, 
Six Shillings, and three shillings to the Clerk. 


Ordered 

That An Advertisem' be fixed on y* Church 
Doore that all persons [we that] who claime 
[any] part of a Pew in y® Church produce their 
Right to y® Same to y* Church Wardens for the 
time being [in order to] that every person have 
the [Su/} Seal of the Church [to] affixed to a 
grant for their part of a Pew. 
Ordered 

That the Church Wardens for y* time being 


are Jmpowered to put out to Jnterest at Eighit | 


per Cent upon good security so much of the 
money belonging to the Church as they shall 
think fit. not exceeding the terme of Twelve 
months 
Ordered 


That the Queens Garden granted to the Church 
be Jnclosed with a (fence. ' good fence 
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Thursday the 15" of April 1707 in Easter 
weck were Chose for the Year Ensueing. 
Col Wenham.... ‘ 
Capt Willet Church-Wardens 
Col Peartree. . . ( Mt Bickley 
M Bret Capt Clark 
M’ Reguier.... M' Anderson 
Mr’ Leaths.... . | M' Bradford 
MM Tweee ns [ Vestrey Mom 3+ Hawden 
M' Iamison.... Col Bayard 
Capt Lurting.. - Mr Crook 
M Emet | M" Neau 
i | Mr Davenport 


[At a Vestery held the 224, May 1707 
Present 
The Reverend Mr Wm Vesey 
Cap bn Church Wardens 
Mr Anderson 
Mr Hawdon 
Mr Neiw 
Mr Broughton 
Capt Clark 
Mr Bradford) 


At a Vestrey held the 18 of June 1707 
Present 
The Reverand M' William Vesey 
Col Wenham 
Capt Willet § Church Wardens 
M' Davenport | ( M Reignier 
M' Leathes | | Capt Clark 
Col Peartree | Vestrey men | Mt Nieu 
M' Broughton f M' Huddleston 
M' Anderson | M Emmet 
M'Crooke } | Mt Iamieson 
Ordered 
That the Church Wardens visit the men that 
were wounded on board her Maty’s ship the 
Triton prize Engaged with a [pri] ffrench Priva- 
teer on this Coast & Supply them & Familys w" 
necessarys not exceediug £10. 
M Iamison presented to the Board the Report 
of the Comee appointed to Audit his Acco‘ as 


|Church Warden Viz* 


The underwitten pursuant ‘to an order of this 
Board had perused all the [ Vouchers] Articles of 
his Accot & the Vouchers & do find that there is 
in M' Iamisons hands two Bonds amounting to 
one hundred & fourty pounds, One of One hun- 
died pounds with Interest of Eight pounds pay- 
able in lune next & the other of ffourty pounds 
without Interest & in Cash thirteen pounds nine 
shillings & Six pence three farthings is humbly 
submitted for approbacon of this board 

Tho; Clarke 

Elias Neaucs 
w*" was read & approved Rich? : Willet 
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Ordered 

That M' Iamison Deliver to [C@.] the Church- 
wardens the said Bonds vizt a Bond given by 
Abra: Kip & Iessey Kip Condiconed for y* pay- 
m‘ of One hundred pounds without Interest & a 
Bond Cundiconed for paym' of ffourty pounds 
pounds given by W™ Bradford & the Io® Sharp 
w“out Interest and the thirteen pounds nine 
shillings & Six pence three fathings the Ballance 
of his said accot 


M‘ Iamison [delivered] presented an accot of 
his and M' I Crooks Collections in the Body of 
the Church begining y* 16‘ of ffebruary 1706 
amounting to [£25:17:2| Twenty five pounds 
Seventeen shillings & two pence 


M Broughton presented to the Board his Collec- 
tions in the Gallery begining y* 16" of ffebruary 
1706 amounting to Six pounds twelve shillings 
& three [puses] pence. 


Ordered 
The said severall Collections be paid to the 
Church Wardens 


The Reverend M' Vesey informed this Board 
Tho: Byerly Esq" had presented the public Lib- 
rary with Books amounting to six pounds Ster- 
ling, w*" are [p] set down in the Catalogue. 


Ordered ' 
That the Church Wardens waite on him & re- 
turn him the thanks of this Board. 


Ordered 
That Mt Bradford & M* Harris [gather] Collect 
the Contribucons in the Body of the Church. 


Ordered 
That Mt Davenport ‘gather Collect the [ Col- 
lections| Contributions in the Gallery 


Ordered 

That Capt Mathews [possess &] hold & enjoy 
the Garden called the Queens Garden [for 7 
Yegres if he so long live] granted to the Church 
by his Excel the Lord Viscount Cornbury for 7 
yeares if he so long live or [during &| untill the 
{said} Church Wardens for )* time being shall 
demand the s* Garden for y® use of the Church 
to Erect a House thereon for y® Jncumbent of s* 
Church for y® time being upon Condicon the s@ 
[Capt mathews plant & Improve s4 | Garden by 
laying the same out in Walks & according to y* 
apprabacon of y® Church wardens for y* time 
being in good fruit trees [ef the] Choice in there 
Nature & leave the same [wé to be Surrendered] 
& the fence in good repaires when [to be] Sur- 
rendered & level or make even the passage Lane 
or way [bet] that Leads from y* broadway be- 
tween the [Grave| Church yard & Said Garden 
to the North River by y* Locust trees Standing 
by said River ; 
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At a Vestry held the 21*t of August 1707 
Present The Rev" Mt W™ Vesey 
Coll Wenham } 
Capt Willet ¢ Church Wardens 
Coll William} _ } { M* Boughton } 
Peartree M Reignier 
M Nau M' Emott Vestry-men 
Capt Lurting } 4 M' Harris | 
M' Leathes M' Bradford 
M' Iamison 
M' Crook 


Ordered, That since the New-Version of Psalms 
are printed, next Sunday come seven night the 
sd New- Version of Psalms by D* Brady and 
M' Tate, be Sung in Trinity Church, and that no 
other Psalms be Sung in s* Church [ And that y¢ 
Revrd Mt Vesey give notice of y* same next Sun- 
day afler divine Service| 


Coll Wenham acquainted this board That Mr 
Broughton had paid to him the Sum of Six 
pounds Twelve Shills and 8¢ being the Money 
which he collected in the Gallary And is accord- 
ing to an order made the last vestry 


Vestrey men 


— 


At a Vestrey y® 26" of [ Fehry] Jany 1702 
Present the Reverend M' Vesey 


Col Wenham } Church : W: 


Capt Willet § 
Col Peartree [Col Bayard] 
M' Iamison M’ Attorney Gen" Beckly 
Capt. Clark Col Bayard 
M Harris M' Anderson 
M' Huddleston M' Leathes 
M' Howden 


M' New 


Col Wenham informed this board Mr Cullen late 
of the Kingdome of England had by his Will 
bequeathed to y* puor of the City of N. york 
[to be] £50 to be distributed by Col. Abra: De 
Peyster & Jacob Leisler & Elders & Deacons of 
the Church & £25 to y°® poore of the City of 
Albany w" hath been demanded of one M* 
Cullen [now resident in y® City of N: York who} 
who is Impowered & hath rece d [said Legacys] 
the whole or part of y* Estate of the s‘ Cullen 
Dece d. & refused to pay the same. 
Ordered 

This Board pay to y* M* Attorney Gen! the 
one [ha/f'] third of the Expence for [sueing the] 
recovering Said Legacys [for the Same in Con- 
sideration the one [moity] third of said £50 be 
paid to y* Ch: W for yé time being for y? use 
of the poor of Trinity Church. 


Ordered 

M* Attorney Gener’ Beckley [have & enjoy] 
have y® one half of the Pew that Capt Tibolls 
Sets in 
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Col Wenham pre-ented to the bowd a Letter 
from Cul Heathcote w*" was read desiring the 
Lone of £100 for 2 yeares towards building a 
Church at Stratford in y* Colony of Connecticut 
& he & the Reverend Mt Muirson would be se- 
curity for y* same. 


Ordered That Notice be given to all the Vestrey 
to meet at M'* Jordains precisely at 3 a Clock in 
the afternoone Tuesday next to Examine che 
State of the Church Cush & that all persons that 
have any money in their hands belonging to y* 
Church & all persons [that have] to whome y* 
Church is Judebted bring in their Acco“ to y® 
Vestrey [at] to meet at that time. 


[To Be ConTINUED. } 


VIL.—HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES OF CHENAN- 
GO-COUNTY, NEW YORK.— 
CONTINUED FROM Paae 144. 


By S. 8. Ranpaui, LL.D., tare SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PuBLIc SCHOOLS OF THE CrTy 
or New York. 


XV.—WAR OF THE REBELLION—THE CHE- 
NANGO REGIMENT. 


It remains only to give a brief sketch of the 
honorable share of the County of Chenango, in 
the great Civil War of 1861-65, and of the 
patriotic services and sacrifices of her sons, in 
that momentous contest. For the general de- 
tails of the organization and splendid military 
services of the gallant One Hundred and Four- 
teenth New York Regiment, I have been chiefly 
indebted to the valuable history of that Regi- 
ment, from its organization, in 1862, to the close 
of the War, by Doctor H. H. Beecher, who ac- 
companied its march, throughout, in the capacity 
of Assistant-surgeon. Doctor Beecher, at the 
time of his appuintment, was, and had, for sev- 
eral previous years, been a citizen of the village 
of Norwich; and, in 1873-4, he represented the 
County in the Legislature. The most implicit 
reliance, therefore, may be placed upon his 
records of the campaigns and services of the 
Chenango Regiment. 

In compliance with the requi-ition of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, early in July, 1862, for the volun- 
teering and enlistment of three hundred thousand 
men—vof which the quota of the State of New 
York was about one-fifth—to serve for the term 
of three years, or during the War, Governor 
Morgan appointed a Committee of influential 
and patriotic gentlemen, in each of the Counties 
of Chenango, Madison, and Cortland, constitut- 
ing the Twenty-third Senatorial District, for 
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perfecting the organization and recruiting of a 
Regiment from that District. This Committee 
consisted of Henry A. Clark, of Bainbridge, B. 
Gage Berry, Harvey Hubbard, and Philander 
B. Prindle, of Norwich. Henry R. Mygatt, of 
Oxford, General Levi Harris, of South New 
Berlin, and Doctor William D. Parple and Fred- 
eric Juliand, of Greene, representing the County 
of Chenango; Henry 8. Randall, Horatio Bal- 
lard, and R. Holland Duell, of Cortlandville, 
representing Cortland-county ; and General Ben- 
jamin F. Bruce, of Lenox, General Zadoc T. 
Bentley and William F. Bonney, of Morrisville, 
and John J. Foote and J. Hunt Smith, of Ham- 
ilton, representing the County of Madison. 
Under the energetic auspices of this Committee 
—to which were afterwards added Isaac Sher- 
wood, of Oxford, James M. Phillips, of Coven- 
try, Elias Livermore, of German, Doctor John 
Clarke, of Guilferd, Charles T. Ackley, of Mc 
Donough, Henry K. Champlin, of Pitcher, T. H. 
Matteson, of Sherbune, and Walter M. Conkey, 
of Norwich—the latter of whom, together with 
Messrs. Prindle and Berry, constituting an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, for the more prompt dispatch 
of business—the One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Regiment of New York Volunteers was speedily 
organized. 

At the first meeting of the Committee, at the 
Eagle Hotel, in Norwich, on the sixteenth of 
July, General Benjamin F. Bruce, of Madison, 
was designated as a suitable candidate for the 
command of the Regiment; but, upon his de- 
clension, the name of Elisha B. Smith, of 
Chenango, was directed to be forwarded to the 
Governor, for the position of Colonel. 

Mr. Smith was the son of Elisha Smith, one 
of the earliest and most respected residents of 
the County, and a citizen of the village of Nor- 
wich. Though destitute of military experience, 
he was universally regarded as eminently quali- 
fied, by the energy and firmness of his character, 
his sterling patriotism, and his ardent devotion 
to the cause of the imperilled Union, for the 
responsible duties thus devolved upon him. He 
was in the prime of vigorous manhood; and, 
sixteen years previously, he had been, almost 
unanimously, elected, with John Tracy, of Ox- 
ford, a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1846. 

Samuel R. Per Lee, of Norwich, was desig- 
nated as Adjutant and temporary Quarter-master; . 
and Doctor Levi P. Wagner, of Oxford, as 
Surgeon. 

Before the fifteenth of August, ten Companies, 
consisting, in the aggregate, of one thousand 
‘*men of mould” and indomitable courage and 
patriotism, reported themselves at the camping- 
ground, in Norwich, owned by Stephen Smith, 
on the West bank of the Chenango, a little 
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North of Rexford-street. The first in the field 
was organized and commanded by Captain Oscar 
H. Curtis, a young lawyer of Oxford; and was 
composed of recruits from that town. Preston, 
Smithville, Me Donough, Guilford, Afton, and 
Bainbridge. It arrived in Norwich, on the sixth 
of August. The second was that of Captain 
Jacob 8. Bockee, of Norwich, with recruits from 
that town, North Norwich, Pharsalia, and New 
Belin. The third, that of Captain Platt Titus, 
of North Norwich, with recruits from that place 
and Mount Upton—the latter secured chiefly by 
the exertion of George W. Chamberlain, of that 
village. The fourth was recruited from Madi- 
son-county, by Captain Henry B. Morse, of 
Eaton. The fifth, ‘rom Greene, Afton, Coven- 
try, and Smith'iiie, under Captain Ransom 
Macdonald, of Greene, aided, effectively, by N. 
A. Dederer, of Greene, and the Rev. G. G. 
Donnelly, of Afton. The sixth consisted of 
recruits from Sherburne, New Berlin, Columbus, 
Smyrna, and Earlville, Madison-county, com- 
manded by Captain Charles H. Colwell, of 
Sherburne. The seventh was raised in Madison- 
county—chiefly in Hamilton, Brookfield, and 
Stockbridge—by Captain Charles E. Tucker and 
Lieutenant Charles W. Underhill, of the Madison 
University. The eighth consisted of recruits 
from Oxford. Bainbridge, Gailford, McDonough, 
Smithville, Norwich, Preston, German, Linck 
Jaen, and Pharsalia, under Captain Dyer D 
Bullock, of Bainbridge. The ninth was com 
posed of recruits from Otselic, Lincklaen, and 
Pitcher, under Captain Hiram 8. Wheeler, aided 
by Lieutenant Nelson W. Schermerhorn, J. Floyd 
Thompson, and others, of Otselic. The tenth 
was recruited in Cazenovia, Madison-county, by 
Japtain Seneca Lake; and did not reach Nor- 
wich until the evening of the fourteenth of 
August. 

During this process of recruiting, large public 
meetings were held in nearly every town of the 
County, at which patriotic addresses were de- 
livered by Henry R. Mygatt, Solomon Bundy, 
Oscar H. Curtis, James W. Glover, Henry A. 
Clarke, and William H. Hyde, of Oxford; 
Colonel Elisha B. Smith, B. F. Rexford, Phil- 
ander B. Prindle, Horace G. Prindle, B. Gage 
Berry, Isaac 8S. Newton, Doctor H. H. Beecher, 
Hamilton Phelps, Lewis Kingsley, and others, of 
Norwich, including the Rev. Messrs. Scoville, 
Searls, Ward, Benedict, and Olin; General B. F. 
Bruce, of Madison ; George W. Chamberlain, of 
Mount Upton; T. H. Matteson, Rev. Mr. Curtis, 
and others, of Sherburne; R v. F. Fletcher, of 
Hamilton; D. B. Parce, of Lincklaen; and the 
Rev. Mr. Selah, of Pitcher. 

The organization of the Regiment was com- 
pleted by the appointment of Samuel R. Per 
Lee, as Lieutenant-colonel ; Henry B. Morse, of 
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Madison, Major; James F. Fitts, Adjutant; J. 
Floyd Thompson, Quarter-master ; Levi P. Wag- 
ner, Surgeon; H. @. Beardsley and Harris H. 
Beecher, Assistant-surgeons; and Henry Calla- 
han, as Chaplain. Tie non-commissioned staff 
consisted of Elijah St. John, Sergeant major ; 
Augustus P. Clark, Quarter - muster - sergeant ; 
George E Hawley, Commissary-sergeant ; aud 
Ebenezer McClintock, Hospital steward. 

On Sunday morning, the thirty-first of August, 
the Regiment, under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel Per Lee, attended divine service, at the 
Buptist-church, and listened to a sermon by the 
Pastor, Rev. Mr. Benedict. On the third of 
September, the encampment on the river was 
broken up; and the Regiment moved to the 
Public Square, where the men were formally 
mustered in, and supplied with ample funds, for 
one month, in advance, including fifty dollars 
of State and an equil amount of County-bounty, 
in addition to the premium of twenty dollars 
each, for enlistment—making an aggregate of 
one hundred and forty dollars for each. The 
total amount of funds paid the Regiment, at 
that time, exclusive of tue County-bounty, was 
upwards of one hundred and thirty-seven thous- 
and dollars. This ceremony over, such of the 
men as desired, were permitted a brief visit 
home, returning, punctually, without exception, 
at the end of three days, On the sixth of Sep- 
tember, the Regiment was again paraded on the 
Public Square, in front of the Court-house, 
when Colonel Smith was presented with a splen- 
did war-horse, fully equipped, and a magnificent 
sword; and Lieutenant-colonel Per Lee with a 
fine horse-equipage, sword, sash, and. belt, 
accompanied with appropriate addresses and 
replies. Colonel Smith, with much emotion, 
remarked, after a brief acknowledgment of 
thanks, ‘‘I go forth, and take these brave men, 
‘gathered from the homes of Chenango and 
** Madison, to untried scenes. I go not in my 
‘*own strength. I remember, in this hour, the 
‘*teachings of my childhood, here. I do not 
‘*forget the lessons nor the prayers of yonder 
‘*mother—the mother [ leave for the bloody 
‘field of strife. Trusting in the God of battles, 
‘*who will never see this Government perish, I 
** vo forth.” 

Several other presentations of martial equip- 
ments were made, to various officers, by their 
friends; and an eloquent Parting Address was 
delivered by the Rev. William Searls, Pastor of 
the First Methodist-church of Norwich, in be- 
half of the Ladies’ Aid Association, accompanied 
by the presentation of Testxments to all the men 
not previously supplied. The Regiment, then, 
under command of its officers, formed into 
column, and were marched, down South Mitin- 
street, to the banks of the canal; and, as the 
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sun was slowly sinking behind the western hills, 
the long line of boats passed under the Canal- 
bridge, on their way to Binghamton, in the 
midst of deafening cheers and the waving of a 
thousand blue caps. Arriving at Binghamton, 
on the evening of the seventh, they proceeded, 
the next morning, to Elmira, by railroad ; 
whence, without delay, they left for Washing- 
ton. At Baltimore, however, they were met by 
orders from Major-general Wool, commander of 
the Middle Department, to remain in that city, 
until further directions. For nearly two months, 
the Regiment was detained at Camp Belger, in 
the vicinity —a small detachment from each 
Company being detailed for duty, at the several 
City Hospitals, and one entire Company (Captain 
Macdonald's) for the protection of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail-road, at the Camden station. 
Fifty men, under Lieutenant R. P. York, and, 
subsequently, under Captain Bullock, were or- 
dered, on the twenty-ninth of September, to 
Upper Marlborough, Prince George - county, 
Maryland, to aid in enforcing the enrollment of 
that district. 

On the ninth of October, the Regiment was 
attached, with several others, to the Brigade of 
General Emory. On the second of November, 
when the patience of both officers and soldiers 
became well nigh exhausted, by delay and inac- 
tion, orders were received from Brigadier- 
general Emory, for the Regiment, with five 
others, to hold itself in readiness to march, at a 
moment’s notice, on distant service. 

On the fourth, the entire Regiment received 
marching orders; Camp Belger was broken up; 
and seven hundred able-bodied men conveyed 
on board an unseaworthy, ricketty, dirty, pro- 
peller—the 7’hames—and confined within a space 
eighty by thirty feet only! Colonel Smith, 
however, succeeded, with much difficulty, in 
securing the transfer of three Compunies of his 
command, to the steamer Atlantic, leaving four 
—Captains Macdonald, Bullock, Wheeler, and 
Lake—on the propeller, which was got under 
way, on the morning of the sixth. The boat 
was, however, almost immediately stranded, on 
a sand-bar, and detained, amid great suffering 
on the part of the men, for two days and nights, 
during a severe snow-storm, and in the midst of 
cold weather. The Atlantic and Arago, with 
their freight, were in the same category. 

On the eleventh, the Thames and Arago an- 
chored at Newport News, within the immediate 
vicinity of the wreck of the Cumberland. There, 
the Regiment remained for some ten days, going 
on shore and drilling, whenever the weather 
would permit. 

On the twenty-third, the Thames again 
weighed anchor, and, after having previously 
returned to Fortress Monroe, stcamed to the 
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mouth of the Elizabeth-river. Floating, gently 
and quietly up that river, and passing the wreck 
of the Merrimac, they reached Norfolk, whence, 
on the morning of the fourth of December, they 
accompanied the steamer Baltic, the flag-ship of 
Geveral Banks’s Expedition. They proceeded 
in the doomed and luckless Thames, in safety, 
during that and the succeeding days; but, at 
eight o’clock, in the evening of the fifth, in the 
midst of a severe gale, while passing Cape 
Hatteras, the fleet was forced to separate, and 
passed out of sight. The Thames rocked vio- 
lently, for several hours, becoming utterly un- 
manageable, when the passage round the Cape 
having been nearly effected, the engine gave 
way, with a heavy crash, helplessly broken ; and 
they were left, in this lamentable condition, to 
the full fury of the storm! They were, how- 
ever, after some delay, rescued from their ap- 
parently hopeless position, by the steamer Zricson, 
which, during the ensuing two or three days, 
succeeded, with much difficulty, in towing them 
into Port Royal, on their way to Ship-island. 
By the report of a Board of Survey, appointed 
to examine into the condition of the Thames, 
that vessel was pronounced utterly unseaworthy, 
and, in every respect, unfitted for the transpor- 
tation of so large a number of passengers—im- 
perfectly and defectively constructed, and totally 
destitute of every essential requisite for safe 
navigation, on so stormy and dangerous a coast ; 
and was condemned, accordingly, and sent back 
to her owners. 

Having thus, fortunately, escaped these fear- 
ful perils of the deep, the Regiment, on its 
arrival at Port Royal, remained in the vicinity of 
the village of Hilton Head, until the morning of 
the seventeenth of December, when it was em- 
barked on board the United States barque Volti- 
geur, a staunch, sea-going vessel, completely 
equipped and manned, and proceeded on their 
way to Ship-island. On their arrival, however, 
at that place, on the twenty-eighth, they were 
ordered, forthwith, to join Banks’s Expedition, 
at New Orleans, which city they reached on the 
morning of the third of January, 1863, and, on 
the ensuing day. pitched their tents in Camp 
Mansficld. In the meantime, their comrades, on 
the Arago, having gallantly surmounted the 
dangers of the sea, had reached the vicinity of 
New Orleans, on the fourteenth of December, 
where they were detained in Quarantine until the 
twenty-sixth, when they were put ashore at Car- 
rollton, on the East bank of the Mississippi, 
seven miles above New Orleans, and were soon 
afterwards joined by their companions on the 
Atlantic. 

On the seventh of January, the Regiment was 
detailed to guard the New Orleans, Opelousas, 
and Great Western Rail road, having its western 
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terminus at Brashear City, and extending over a 
length of eighty miles—the several Companies 
being distributed, at intervals, throughout the 
entire line. 

On the eighth of February, they were re- 
united at Brashear City, where Colonel Smith 
was placed in command of the military post, 
leaving Lieutenant-colonel Per Lee in command 
of the Regiment. The pickets of the rebels 
were in the immediate vicinity, and great annoy- 
ance appears to have been experienced from their 
firing upon the Union pickets, across the Bay. 
This led to occasional retaliation, on the part of 
the latter, followed by complaints of a Com- 
mittee of citizens, on the Berwick side, to which 
Colonel Smith, on the nineteenth of February, 
replied in a spirited manner, disavowing all 
knowledge or justification of such a ‘* pusillani- 
“mous and cowardly ” mode of warfare, on the 
part of the troops under his command, and con- 
cluding as follows: ‘‘ Our pickets have been 
** constantly fired upon. I rode out, on Sunday 
‘‘and witnessed it—the balls striking about and 
‘beyond me. Sunday night, the enemy at- 
‘tacked us with shot and shell, under cover of 
‘*the buildings on your side of the bay; and 
‘*they have constantly been in the habit of re- 
‘*connoitring from them. All the protection 
‘*we can vouchsafe to you, is inside of our 
‘lines. I wish to give notice, that the women 
** and children can be re,aoved ; and that notice 
“T give now; for, by the living God, if there 
‘*is any more firing from your side, we will 
‘*make it the hottest place in all rebeldom. It 
‘is a little singular that no complaint or in- 
‘* formation comes to us, of their whereabouts, 
‘‘or of firing from that side, unless we return it. 
‘* This won't do, Gentlemen: the slope is the 
“wrong way. Come within the lines, or hold 
‘* yourselves liable to get hurt.” This commu- 


nication was fully endorsed by General Weitzel, | 


who, in his order of approval, says: ‘ Return 
‘*the fire of the enemy as you see fit; and, if 
‘*they take shelter behind the buildings, shell 
‘* the buildings. There is no law by which the 
‘** enemy can dictate how, or when, the fire shall 
‘*be returned; or, when attempting your life, 
‘‘or that of your soldiers, cry out, from the 
‘** door or window of a house: ‘ Don't fire: I'm 
‘© * protected by private property.’” 

These spirited manifestoes specdily produced 
the effect of putting a stop to this disgraceful 
and unwarrantable mode of warfare; and are 


eminently characteristic of their brave and patri- | 


otic authors. General Weitzel, soon afterwards, 
concentrated his entire command, at Brashear 
City, frequently mingling, in an unostentatious 
manner, with the troops, and, on one occasion, 
taking Major Curtis’s sword, spent some time in, 
personally, drilling the Regiment. 
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On the night of the twentieth of March, the 
troops were suddenly removed, under the imme- 
diate superintendence of the General, to New 
Orleans, accompanied by the various Regimental 
Hospital-trains, in charge of Assistant-surgeon 
Beecher. The One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Regiment resumed their former quarters, at Camp 
Mansfield, in the vicinity of Bayou Beeuf, where 
they were, from time to time, re-inforced by in- 
numerable squads of ‘‘contrabands” and run- 
away negroes. On the second of April, the 
troops were again returned to Brashear City. In 
the meantime, from the effects of fatigue, priva- 
tion, and exposure, in an unwholesome, pestilen- 
tial climate, extensive sickness and great mortal- 
ity among the soldiers, prevailed in the several 
hospitals, rendering the establishment of a spa 
cious Brigade-hospital indispensable. 

Thirty thousand troops were speedily accumu- 
lated at this point, together with a large fleet of 
gun-boats and transports. On the ninth, and 
two succeeding days, the fleet was engaged in 
conveying the army across the Bay, to Berwick 
City. The One Hundred and Fourteenth bivou- 
acked, for the first time, on the naked plain. 
The rebels were in force, at the distance of some 
twelve miles, strongly intrenched in an impreg- 
nable series of works, extending completely 
across the peninsala, on the point of which 
Berwick is situated. General Grover was direct- 
ed by the commanding Genaral, Banks, to pass 
from Brashear, with his transports, through 
Grand Lake, to Shell- bank Landing, from 
whence he might be able, by a road but little 
known, to reach Bayou ‘ Teche,” some twenty 
miles in the rear of the enemy’s position; and 
Generals Emory and Weitzel to move their com- 
mands up the Bayou, for an attack, in front. 
These instructions were, on the eleventh, faith- 
fully carried into effect—the One Hundred and 
Fourteenth New York Regiment, under the 
command of Colonel Smith, occupying, in the 
advance, the centre of General Weitzel’s forces, 
and bivouacking, at night, at Pattersonville, 
nine miles from Berwick City, on the banks of 
the Atchafalaya. 

On the morning of the twelfth, the army left 
this river, and moved along the banks of the 
Teche, in the direction of the rebel works. 
After proceeding a short distance, the army was 
formed in line of battle—the One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Regiment being near the left of the 
advance, bordering on a forest, the right of the 
Brigade resting upon the Bayou. At five o’clock 
in the evening, after a toilsome and fatiguing 
march of several hours, through a heavy growth 
of sugar-cane, the enemy suddenly poured in 
upon their exhausted ranks a shower of shot and 
shell, accompanied by a simultaneous discharge 
of artillery, along the entire front. The Union 
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troops immediately threw themselves into a deep. 
dry, ditch, fortunately near, and parallel to the 
line of advance, while the batteries, in the rear, 
were replying, shot for shot, to the rebel fire. 
For an hour and a half, the contest was pro 
longed and the artillery duel kept up, over the 
heads of the troops, including Colonel Smith's 
command, posted in and protected by the ditch. 
At the expiration of this period, General Weitzel 
directed C.lonel Smith to move, with his com- 
mand, to the rear, out of range of the rebel 
fire, where they bivouacked, during the night. 

Euly in the morning of the thirteenth, the 
attack was resumed, with shot and shell, from 
the rebel gun-boat Diana, which appeared some 
three miles up the Teche, but was speedily) 
silenced by the Union artillery, whose guns in- 
flicted serious damage upon the boat, tearing her 
upper-deck into fragments, and dismounting her 
flag. The Union troops again advanced, in the 
same order as on the preceding day, and the 
artillery again opened the charge upon the rebel 
works. The fi-rce contest was prolonged, for 
several hours, when darkness again put an end 
to the strife. 

Early on the morning of the fourteenth, the 
enemy was found to have evacuated the fort, 
and the Unionists took undisturbed possession. 

Thus terminated the Battle of Bisland—the 
first serious engagement in which the Chenango 
Regiment had participated. Among the fatally 
wounded was George Ballou, First Sergeant of 
Company B. 

After a few hours delay, the Union troops 
advanced up the Teche, in pursuit of the flying 
rebels, without, however, overtaking them—di 
verging from that river, on the morning of the 
seventeenth, at St. Martinsville, and soon emerg- 
ing into the table land of the Attakapas, upon 
the borders of a vast prairie. 

On the nineteenth, the One Hundred and 
Fourteenth Regiment received orders to return 
to Brashear City, coll: cting, on their route, all 
the cattle, horses, and sheep of the region 
through which they pxssed, for army use. Be- 
fore separating from their commander, however, 
they were complimented, in the hizhest terms, 
in General Orders, issued, that morning, by 
Major-general Banks. 

In twenty days, they and their associates had 
‘**marched three hundred miles; fought four 
‘* engagements ; defeated the enemy ; dispersed 
“his army; destroyed his navy; expelled him 
**from his fortifications; driven him at the 
** point of the bayonet, from Berwick’s Bay to 
** Opelousas; captured ten guns and two thous- 
**and prisoners; and deprived him of all the 
‘* material resources of war.” 

During the ensuing nine days, the Regiment 
accomplished its journey, reaching Brashear, on 








the morning of the twenty-eight. Two days 
afterwards, however—on the thirtieth — they 
were again countermanded to New Iberia, to 
which place they proceeded by water, reaching 
their destination on the morning of the fourth 
of May. 

From this place, they were immediately or- 
dered to rejoin the main army, at Opelousas. 
Colonel Smith having heen compelled, by illness, 
to return to Brashear City, for medical treat:nent, 
Lieutenant-colonel Per Lee assumed charge of 
the Regiment, which again commenced its march, 
on the morning of the sixth; reaching Opelous- 
as on the cighth; and proceeding, thence, to 
Alexandria, the Head-quarters of Banks’s army. 
Before reaching that place, however, they were 
again ordered, on the twelfth, to return to 
Brashear City ; thus re-traversing a weary road of 
one hundred and fifty miles, short of rations, 
foot-sore, and il] shod—the rebels actively con 
centrating, in their rear—with undepressed spirits 
and unfl.gging patriotism and hope. 

On the seventeenth, Lieutenant-colonel Per Lee 
was ordered to report to Colonel Chickering of 
the Forty-first Massachusetts, at Barre’s Landing, 
but whose command was already on the road to 
Brashear. Continuing their march, on the twen- 
ty-first, they overtook Colonel Chickering, on 
the twenty-third, near St. M rtinsville, where 
they were detained, for several hours, awaiting 
the passage of the negro train, consisting of 
several hundred carts and vehicles, and upwards 
of eight thousand blacks; and covering its rear. 

This anomalous train of ‘‘ contrabands” ex- 
tended over aspace of nine miles, and formed 
a novel but characteristic incident of the war. 
‘There can be no doubt,” observes Doctor 
B:echer, ‘* but that this was the greatest multi- 
‘**tude of contrabands ever collected.” * * 
**The Regiment waited for hours, and still the 
‘* apparently interminable line kept pouring by.” 
* * ‘Here came a mammoth plantation cart, 
‘filled with rough furniture and screaming 
‘children, nearly nude, drawn by a pair of 
‘‘oxen. Then came a young man, leading 
‘* cow, upon whose horns and back was attached 
‘*a rattling museum of frying-pans, pails, grid- 
‘*irons, old clothes, and hoes. Next appeared 
‘*a creaking wagon, in which was an old grey- 
** headed couple, demurely sitting on a broken 
‘*stove. Then came trudging along, a bevy of 
“bare footed women, with infants, papoose-like, 
**on their backs. Presently, a very ancient and 
“ragged looking mule, with two or three women 
“and children astride its back. Again, more 
** plantation carts, covered over with awnings of 
* blankets, cow-hides, or boards. Then an old 
‘Sman, limping along, with a cane, and carrying 
“a half-naked child astride his neck; or a@ 
‘““young wench, walking, stiff and erect, with 
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“an enormous bundle poised upon her head. 
‘Occasionally, an old vehicle would break 
** down in the road, and scatter, in the mud the 
** most wonderful collection of furniture, uten 
*‘sils, clothing, and traps, generally, that the 
‘¢mind can conceive of.” 

On the evening of the twenty-sixth, the rear- 
guard of the army was attacked, by a large 
force of the rebel cavalry, near Franklin, which. 
after a short and spirited contest, was driven 
back, upon the town, by a detachment from 
Lieutenant-colonel Per Lee’s Regiment; after 
which, the troops, marching, all night, reached 
Brashear, on the morning of the twenty-seventh. 
From thence, passing through Bisland and Pat 
tersonville, they again resumed their former 
encampment, opposite Berwick City — having, 
during the past seven weeks, traversed over five 
hundred miles, on foot. 

Next morning, however, came the peremptors 
order to **be ready to move, at a momert’s 
‘notice, in light marching order.” Promptly 
and cheerfully, the jaded and toil-worn troops 
prepared to respond to this unwelcome and un- 
expected summons. On the twenty mnth, ac 
companied, as far as New Orleans, by their 
gallant Colonel, who had so far recovered from 
his illness as to be able to join them, they pro 
ceeded, by rail-roud, to Algiers, where they 
were transferred to the steamer Cahawba, which 
landed them, on the thirtieth, at Springfidld 
Landing, the depot of supplies for the army, at 
Port Hudson, twelve miles distant, 

General Banks, on leaving Alexandria, a few 
weeks previously, had, it appeared, marched 
down the Red-river, to Simmsport; cros-ed the 
Atchafalaya, at that place; marched down Old- 
rivir, to the Mississippi; and, crossing that river, 
at Bayou Sara, taken up a position, with his 
army, in rear of Port Hudson. Here, General 
Auger, with his Division, from Baton Rouge, 
after the battle of Plain Store, on the twenty- 
second, had joined him, on the following day, 
and, with their united forces, had attacked and, 
after a severe contest, in which General Weitzel’s 
Brigade had been badly cut up, diiven the rebel 
army into their fortifications and completely in- 
vested its lines. 

On the evening of the thirty-first of May, 
Colonel Smith’s Regiment, still under the com- 
mand of Licutenant-colonel Per Lee, was halted 
opposite General Weitzel’s Head quarters, and, 
after having been furnished with an extra supply 
of caitridges, marched, through the forest, 
towards the right of the enemy’s works, at Port 
Hudson. While resting on their arms, after pro- 
ceeding a short distance, General Banks, accom- 
pinied by a few officers, rode past; and Captain 
Bullock, inspired by his presence, called for 
thiee cheers, which were so heartily and untime- 
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lv given, as to call, in quick response, from the 
rebels, thus made aware of their proximity, a 
tremendous shower of shot and shell, rendering 
& prompt removal from their dangerous position 
peremptory. On the afternoon of the ensuing 
day, the first of June, the Regiment resumed its 
place in the Brigade, occupying a deep ravine, 
near Sandy-creek, and forming a portion of the 
investing army. in the close vicinity of the rebel 
works. Here it remained, with brief intervals, 
for forty days, during the whole of which 
period it was actively engaged in exchanging 
fire with the enemy, in front, and protecting 
themselves, by caves and pits, without lights or 
fires, from the deadly missiles constantly hurled 
among them—the surrounding forests incessantly 
echoing with the roar of artillery and musketry 
—relieving each other, at intervals, in the rifle- 
pits; patiently and perseveringly awaiting the 
exposure of their enemies. in range of their own 
unerring rifles; and severely suffering, in their 
turn, from similar carelessness. 

No important impression had, as yet, been 
made upon the apparently impregnable fortress, 
General Emory’s Division, commanded by Gen- 
eral Weitzel, occupied the extreme right of 
the investing line;. General Grover's, the right 
centre; G neral Angers, the left centre; and 
Gencral T. W. Sherman's, commanded by Gen- 
eral Dwight, the extreme left. The One Hun- 
died and Fourteenth Regiment was stationed 
nearly opposite the upper part of the enemy’s 
works—Colonel Thomas, of the Eight Vermont 
R giment. being in temporary command of 
Weitzel’s Brigade. 

At midnight, on the eleventh of June, an 
attack was ordered upon the enemy’s works, 
Captains Curtis, Colwell, and Rexford were di- 
rected, with their Companies, to advance, and 
evver the front of the Regiment, as skirmishers, 
Scare: ly had they taken up their position, when 
the rebels opened fire, which was returned from 
the trenches, thus exposing the skirmishers to 
both. General Weitzel opened an artillery-fire ; 
and, for half an hour, the roar of cannon and 
the explosion of shells was kept up. During 
several succeeding days, this furious bombard- 
ment was continued, without any apparent im- 
pression upon the enemy’s citadel or the slightest 
indications of surrender. 

Colonel Smith had now resumed command of 
the Regiment, although still suffering from ill- 
ness, and against the advice of his ph sician and 
the urgent solicitation of his friends. His de- 
cision was inflexibly announced, after a deliber- 
ate ‘‘ counting of the cost,” to share the perls, 
the triumphs, or the reverses of his men, in life 
or death, defeat or victory; and nobly was his 
determination redeemed ! 


Ayain, at midnight, on the thirteenth of June, 
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five Companies (Captains Bockee’s, Rexford’s, 
Macdonald's, Colwell’s, and Tucker’s) of the 
Regiment, were detached, under Colonel Smith, 
in person, for active duty, in conjunction with 
other Regiments, on the left of the lines. On 
their arrival, Colonel Smith was put in command 
of the entire Brigade, leaving Major Morse in 
charge of the detachment. Advancing, two 
miles towards the extreme left, the Brigade 
halted in front of the rebel citadel forming the 
key to its strong position. 

At dawn of day, on the fourteenth, the attack 
was commenced by the artillery, throughout the 
whole extent of the line. The rebel batteries 
speedily replied, with terrible vigor. The five 
Companies of the One Hundred and Fourteenth 
were detained, by the onward movement of other 
Regiments, in an open position, exposed to a 
galling fire, which they were prevented from 
returning, and which made terrible havoc in 
their ranks. Among the first who fell was Cap- 
tain Tucker—his last words: ‘‘ Tell my parents, 
‘**I died fighting for my country.” Colonel 
Smith, while execvting General Weitzel’s orders 
for a re-arrangement of the line of attack, in 
full view of the rebel sharp-shooters, was struck 
down by a musket-ball, which, entering his 
abdomen, passed out through this spine. Fall- 
ing upon his face, he refused, for some time, to 
be carried off the field—‘‘ Don’t stop for me,” 
he said, ‘‘ your duty is in the advance.” 

The Regiment passed on, with the advancing 
line, to within a few rods of the entrenchments, 
and even to the ditch; but were obliged, from 
the fierceness of the rebel fire and the evident 
impossibility of surmounting the works, to fall 
back, under cover. At this time, Major Morse, 
Captain Fitts, and Lieuteaant Longwell were 
severely wounded, and removed to the rear. 
Lieutenant-colonel Van Patten, of the One Hun- 
dred and Sixtieth New York, was assigned to 
the command of the Brigade; and Lieutenant 
Searle to the Regimental detachment. Another 
charge w:s immediately ordered, in which the 
One Hundred and Fourteenth was directed to 
lead the advance. Again they succeeded in 
reaching the ditch, through a blinding and 
maddening storm of bullets, and made another 
desperate but ineffectual effort to scale the forti- 
fications. Here, Lieutenant Corbin was instant- 
ly killed by a shot, which carried off the entire 
top of his head. Lieutenant Searle, in command 
of the detachment, was also dangerously wound- 
ed, by several shots; and Corporal Beckwith, 
the bearer of the Regimental flag, lay prostrate, 
with his colors, on the ground, mortally wound- 
ed. An immediate and disastrous retreat became 
inevitable ; and the survivors of the detachment, 
under cover of the approaching darkness, re- 
joined their comrades, left under the command 
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of Lieutenant-colonel Per Lee. 

The gallant and noble-hearted Colonel Smith 
survived his mortal wound only five days—dying 
in the Brigade-hospital, on the nineteenth of 
June, from whence his remains, after having 
been transported to New Orleans, were conveyed, 
under charge of Lieutenant E. P. Pellet, to his 
home, at Norwich. 

Captain Tucker was also mortally wounded. 
He was one of the most popular and best-beloved 
officers of the Regiment, and the idol of his 
Company. In addition to Major Moise, Captain 
Fitts, and Lieutenants Longwell and Searle, 
eighty non-commissioned officers and privates 
were severely wounded, in this terrific and utter- 
ly fruitless and ill-judged, ill-planned assault, 
the only result of which was to give additional 
advantage to the rebel cause and its defenders, 
in the darkest and gloomiest hour of the war! 
Had the assault covered the entire line of the 
fortifications, instead of being concentrated at a 
single point, far different results, in the estima- 
tion of the most competent military judges, 
might have been looked for! 

On the eighth of July, on receipt, by the rebel 
commander, of-information of the Union victory, 
at Vicksburg, the fortress at Port Hudson was 
surrendered. Lieutenant-colonel Per Lee had 
succeeded to the command of the One Hundred 
and Fourteenth Regiment, which was, soon after- 
wards, transferred to Donaldsonville, on the West 
bank of the Mississippi, where it remained until 
the thirtieth, when it was marched to Camp 
Hubbard, near Thibodeaux, and, on the nine- 
teenth of August, from thence to its old quarters, 
at Brashear City. 

On the second of September, the troops were 
put in motion for a campaign in Texas, known 
as the ‘‘ Sabine Pass Expedition,” under the di- 
rection of Major-general Franklin, of the Nine- 
teenth Army Corps. They reached the ‘‘ Pass,” 
on the sixth, only to return to New Orleans, on 
the eighth, without having accomplished the 
object of the expedition. On the fifteenth, they 
were again remanded to Brashear City. On the 
third of October, the Texas campaign was re- 
sumed, and again terminated in an ignominious 
failure and a return to New Orleans, in the 
neighborhood of which city, the Regiment re- 
mained, in the discharge of ordinary camp-duty, 
during the residue of the year. 

On the twenty-eighth of December, Charles 
Turner, of Captain Titus’s Company, was exe- 
cuted, for the crime of desertion, under the 
finding and sentence of a General Court-martial, 
convened by Major-general Banks. 

During the month of March, in the succeed- 
ing year, the Regiment, under charge of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Morse, accompanied the Nine- 
teenth Army Corps, commanded by Major-general 
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Franklin, on the ‘‘ Red-river Campaign ;” and 


participated, on the eighth of April, in the hotly 
contested battle at Sabine Cross-roads, where 
Lieutenant-colonel Morse was severely wounded, 
and the command devolved upon Major Curtis; 
and, in that of Pleasant Hill, on the following 
day, in which the entire army was engaged, but 
in both of which a glorious Union victory was 
gained. In the latter action, Luman Bently, of 
Oxford, Company A; Corporal E. G@. Wilmarth, 
of Otselic, Company I; and Corporal Barnard, 
of Cazenovia, Company K, were killed; and 
several others severely wounded. At Cane-river, 
on the twenticth, the Regiment was also actively 
engaged, under the command of General Emory, 
in a severe contest with the rebels. 

On the twenty-ninth, Colonel Per Lee resumed 
command. 

The Battle of Mansura occurred on the six- 
teenth of May, in which the Regiment partici- 
pated—terminating in the complete route of the 
rebels. 

On the nineteenth, the army commenced its 
retreat, having apparently accomplished the 
object of its movement, whatever that might 
have been. In this campaign, the Regiment had 


marched over five hundred miles, in a little more 
than a month, and been actively engaged in 


three important and successful battles. 

Reaching the village of Morganza, on the 
Mississippi, on the twenty-first, they remained, 
quietly and inactive, in their quarters, until the 
first of July, when they were transported to 
New Orleans, from whence four Companies, 
under command of Major Curtis, were embarked, 
on the steamer Crescent, for Fortress Monroe, in 
Virginia; from whence, on the tenth, they were 
ordered to Washington city, which they reached 
on the following morning, and were assigned to 
duty, at Forts Saratoga and Bunker-hill, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail-road, and Fort Lincoln, 
in the vicinity of that city, pending the invasion 
of Maryland, by General Lee, and the threatened 
attack on the Capital. Here they were joined, 
on the thirteenth, by Colonel Per Lee, with the 
remaining six Companies of the Regiment, and 
united with the Brigade under command of 
Brigadier-general Beal, at Fort Thayer, with 
instant orders to pursue the rebel army, on its 
northward march. Major-general Wright was 
assigned to the command of the forces, which, 
passing up the Potomac and entering the Shen- 
andoah-valley, reached Snicker’s Gap, in the 
vicinity of Leesburg, on the eighteenth. Here 
they discovered the enemy, on the opposite bank 
of the Shenandoah. On the twentieth, they 
crossed the river, from whence the rebels had 
fallen back, into Loudoun-county, rendering a 
return to the valley necessary. Passing through 
Leesburg, Dranesyille, and Lewinsville, they 
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again reached Washington, on the twenty-third, 
having marched over more than one hundred 
miles. 

On the twenty-sixth, the enemy having return- 
ed to Maryland, the Union troops were aguin 
ordered in pursuit, on the road to Harper’s Ferry, 
which they reached on the twenty-ninth. 

On the ensuing morning, information was re- 
ceived of the burning of Chambersburgh and 
General Lee’s movement upon Pennsylvania. 
The army was instantly put in motion ; re-crossed 
the Ferry; and proceeded to Monocacy Junc- 
tion, near Frederick-city, from whence they 
were again forwarded, by rail-road, on the 
fourth of August, to Harper’s Ferry, and Mary- 
land and Bolivar Heights, in its vicinity. 

The army, under command of Major-general 
Sheridan, on the morning of the tenth, crossed 
over to the Shenandoah-valley, and entered 
Charlestown, singing the old familiar song of 
John Brown, as it passed through the dilapi- 
dated and forsaken town, where the veteran hero 
of Ossawatamie was ‘‘done to death,” and 
where his indomitable soul was, in very truth, 
‘** marching on.” 

From thence, the army advinced, as far as 
Winchester ; but, unable io confront the enemy, 
who continually retired before them, it returned 
to Charlestown, and re-crossed Harper's Ferry, 
on the twenty-second. 

Again the rebel forces crossed over to the 
valley of the Shenandoah, whither they were 
followed by General Sheridan, step by step, 
until they reached the banks of the Opequan, 
near Winchesteft, on the nineteenth of Septem- 
ber, where the several Brigades were consolidat- 
ed into a compact column, in battle array—the 
One Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment consti- 
tuting the leading Battalion of the First Brigade. 
The order for advance was promptly given, and 
as promptly and enthusiastically responded to. 
The Second Division, occupying a station direct- 
ly in front of the One Hundred and Fourteenth 
Regiment, immediately disappeared in the sur- 
rounding forest, closely followed by that Regi- 
ment; when, in the midst of a deadly and 
terrific fire, from the rebel hosts, the Division, 
completely routed, came pouring back, in full 
retreat, upon the advancing ranks. The victori- 
ous pursuers immediately concentrated their fire 
upon the unprotected Regiment. Scores of their 
comrades were falling around them, on every 
side, while they continued the advance, prevent- 
ed from returning the galling fire, from the 
presence, in their front, of a portion of the re- 
treating Division. Still, undismayed and unter- 
rified, they struggled on, exposed to the torrent 
of bullets, raining down upon them, and rapidly 
thinning their ranks, and hampered by hosts of 
fugitives and wounded men. The gallant Per 
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Lee rode up and down the line, cheering and 
encouraging his men, by his exhortations and 
example, when he, too, was struck down; and 
Major Curtis promptly assumed the command, 
on foot, his own horse having been killed under 
him, but a few moments before. The alarming 
discovery was soon made, that the Regiment was 
alone and unsupported but by its own indomita- 
ble bravery—the remainder of the Brigade de- 
ploying within the recesses of the forest, unable, 
as yet, to come to their rescue. The Regiment 
thus became exposed to the entire fire of the 
victorious rebels, in front and flank. Throwing 
themselves upon the ground, the survivors con- 
tinucd, coolly and deliberately, to return the 
enemy’s fire; and, for upwards of an hour, 
they held their forces in bay, while their own 
rauks, although prostrate on the ground, were 
fearfully decimated. So persistent and formid- 
able was the defence, that, at the expiration of 
this period, the rebels were cumpelled to retire, 
and the depleted, stricken, wearied, Regiment 
resumed its station. in the forest, under a heavy 
fire from their baffled but vindicitive foes. Here 
they were reunited to that portion of their 
comrades remaining on the field—General Beal 
and the balance of the command having been 
ordered to the protection of the right flank. 
Thus reinforced. this gallant band returned to 
the charge; fearlessly closed up its shattered 
ranks; and, undiscouraged and undismayed by 
the terrible ordeal it had already passed, rushed, 
with a defiant yell, upon the rebel ranks, in the 
midst of a murderous volley of shot and shell 
Four color-bearers having been successively shot 
down, the flag was instantly siezed by Lieuten- 
ant Edward Elias Breed, in command of his 
Company; and, waving it on high, he was him 
self immediately struck down, mortally wound- 
ed. ‘*Tell my people,” exclaimed the d.ing 
young hero, ‘** tell the people of Oxford, I die 
** for my country. I die just as I wanted to. I 
** die perfectly happy!” His last audible words 
were breathed forth, on the evening breeze which 
announced to his dying ears, the glad tidings 
of victory: ‘Thank God for Victory! I am 
** dying!” 

Lieutenant Breed was a son of William R. 
Breed, of Norwich, and a member of Captain 
Bullock’s Oxford Company. He was in the 
thickest of the fights at Bisland and Port Hudson, 
and participated in all the perils and dangers of 
the Red-river campain. His remains repose in 
the cemetery of his native town. 

In the Battle of Opequan, the One Hundred 
and Fourteenth Regiment lost, in killed and 
wounded, one huncred and eighty-eight men— 
nearly three-fifths of the entire number engaged. 
Among the mortally wounded, were Meriill and 
Smith, of Oxford, Company A; Newton, Nich- 
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ols, Brown, Newell, Carpenter, and Jackson, of 
Norwich, Company B; Durfy, Duran, and New- 
ton, of North Norwich, Company C; Cramplin, 
Bennett, Collins, Gifford, Walby, Devany, and 
Stever, of Eaton and Lebanon, Company D; 
Horton, Skillman, Mc Neil, Weld, Corbit, and 
Toombs, of Greene, Company E; Weaver, Mil- 
ler, and Davis, of Sherburne and New Berlin, 
Company F; Sunny, Cahalin, Holmes, Thomp- 
son, and Short, of Hamilton and Brookfield, 
Company G; Breed and Avlesworth, of Oxford, 
Company H; Pangborn, Wallace, Savage, and 
McCullough, of Cazenovia, Company K. 

By Division Orders, on the twenty-sixth of 
September, the officers and men of this Reyi- 
ment were highly complimented for their noble 
conduct and the signal services rendered by 
them, dvring this severe engagement. 

On the morning of the twentieth, the Regi- 
ment, forming part of the Brigade and Division, 
commenced the pursuit of the flying rebels up 
the valley of the Shenandoah-—passing through 
Newtown, Middletown, Strasburg, Woodstock, 
Edinburgh, Mount Jackson, New Market, and 
Harrisonburgh; whence, after a few inconsider- 
able skirmishes, with parties of the retreating 
enemy, they received orders, on the twenty- 
eighth, to return down the valley, in charge of 
a wagon-train, After proceeding a few miles 
only, in this direction, they were met by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Morse, with a body of Cavalry, 
returning fiom detached service, at New Orleans. 
He immediately resumed command of the Regi- 
ment; which reached Winchester, on the thir- 
tieth, and Martinsburg, on the succeeding day ; 
establishing its camp, on the tenth, on the bank 
of Cedar-creek, near Strasburg. 

The rebel army, under General Early, re- 
inforced and supplied with fresh artillery, were 
in force, at Fisher’s-hill, in their immediate vi- 
cinity, giving tham, however, no disturbance, 
until the morning of the nineteenth of October, 
when a vigorous attack was made upon their 
camp. Immediately, the Regiment was formed 
in battle array; and, again, as at Opequan, it 
found itself confronting the enemy, against a 
crowd of panic- stricken fugitives, from the 
advanced Corps. A brave and gallant resist- 
ance, against fearful odds, was, for some time, 
kept up, during which Captain Knowlton, of 
Cazenovia, Company K, fell, mortally wounded ; 
when both the Regiment and the remains of the 
Brigade were forced to fall back, for several 
miles; and General Wright, the officer in com- 
mand, ordered a hasty retreat, down the valley. 
The army had become thoroughly shattered and, 
to a great extent, Cemoralized. Twenty-four 
cannon had been captured; more than two 
thousand prisoners taken ; the camps, with their 
equipage, occupied by the enemy; wagons, 
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ambulances, and army-material gone. The sole 
remaining hope of the flying stragglers was to 
reach the Potomac, in time to check the im- 
minent invasion of the Capital and the Northern 
States. 

In the midst of this gloomy despondency and 


from the dilapidated Union lines, announced the 
_arrival of Major-general Sheridan, with per- 
emptory orders to halt, face about, form line, 
and advance tothe charge! Rapidly spurring 
his foaming charger to the front of the Regi- 
ment; ‘‘his face beaming with smiles; his 
‘*black eyes glistening with intense meaming ; 
‘his gauntleted hands making nervous gestures,” 
he addressed the men in an animated manner ; 


assuring them of certain victory, under his | 


guidance; and diffusing, throughout the ranks, 
his own dauntless, intrepid spirit. 

Proceeding, at once, to the re-organization of 
the broken columns, he ordered, at three o'clock, 
a simultaneous advance upon the enemy, who 
had already come up with them and commenced 
a destructive fire. Within a brief space of time, 


this order was promptly executed ; and, in the 
midst of a tempest of shells, grape-shot, and 
bullets, from the rebel ranks, the Brigade and 


Regiment impetuously charged their assailants, 
and, rushing upon their entrenchments of stone- 
wall, from behind which their murderous fire 
emanated, forced them to a swift retreat. An- 
other and another rush was made upon their 
flying forces, by the Union troops, under the 
eye of their great leader, until an assured and 
magnificent victory was won; and it was not 
until they again reached their camp, on Cedar 
creek, that the pursuit was relinquished, and 
the Regimental colors—the same which Lieuten- 
ant Breed rescued, with his life, at Opequan— 
the same which Frivate Woodmansee, of Com- 
pany C, on the same nineteenth of September, 
received from his dying hands, and, while plant- 
ing, on the morning of the nineteenth of Octo- 
ber, was himself struck down—were again 
triumphantly floated on the breeze ! 

Thus gloriously terminated the battle of Cedar- 
creek—hopelessly lost at first and finally won, in 
the face of every obstacle, by the intrepid hero- 
ism of the brave Sheridan and the indomitable 
gallantry and pluck of the Union army, when 
under his skilfull guidance. 

The One Hundred and Fourteenth Regiment, 
in this, its last battle, lost one hundred and _twen- 
ty-eight men, killed, wounded, and prisoners— 
or half of its entire number engaged. Captain 
Knowlton and Private Edwin R. Combs, of Com- 
pany K; Sergeants Washburne and Skinner, and 
Privates Smith, Decker, Havens, Gaffney, Sill, 
and Avery, of the First Oxford Company ; Ser- 
geant Chamberlin, Corporals Wood and Sisson, 
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and Privates Jones and Woodmansee, of the 
North Norwich Company; Corporal William J. 
Spicer, and Private Alfred A. Morse, of the 
Eaton and Lebanon Company ; Sergeant John- 
son and Private Fuller, of the Greene Company ; 


| Sergeants Wakeley and Utley, Corporal Lewis 
discouragement, distant and repeated cheering | 


E. Tew, and Privates Dunham and Gritman, of 
the Sherburne and New Berlin Company ; Ser- 
geant Henry D. Mascu, Corporal Charles F. 
Green, and Private Angus 8. Arnold, of the 
Second Oxford Company ; and Privates Palmer, 
Rhodes, and James McKee, of the Otselic Com- 
pany, were among the killed and dangerously 
wounded ; and many brave officers and soldiers 
lingered, for mon‘hs, in the rebel prisons, at 
Richmond and Salisbury. 

From this time, until the close of the War, the 
Regiment was encamped in various portions of 
the Shenandoah-valley, without experiencing any 


;} important molestation or alarm from the enemy. 


On the twentieth of April, 1865—the morning 
on which the funeral cortege containing the re- 
mains of the lamented President Lincoln, left 
Washington—the Regiment entered that city ; 
were reviewed by Major-general Sheriden, on the 
twelfth of May; and by President Johason and 
General Grant, on the twenty-third. On the 
eight of June, they were formally mustered out 
of service; and, on the following day, left 
Washington, by rail, for their Chenango homes. 

At Elmira, after a protracted and vexatious 
delay, they were paid the arrears due them, on 
the seventeenth; and proceeded, at once, to 
Leaving that city on the ensuing 
morning (Sunday), they were greeted, at Che- 
nango Forks, by a delegation from Greene, with 
a large collection of carriages and coaches, and 
escorted to that village, where they were met by 
a large procession of citizens, and enthusiastical- 
ly welcomed home, with martial music, banners, 
arches of evergreens, and innumerable floral 
adornments. At the Chenango-house, they were 
addressed by R. P. Barnard, Esq., and, after a 
brief response, by Colonel Per Lee, treated to a 
sumptuous repast, at Union-hall. The next 
morning, at three, A. M., they reached Oxford, 
anid the thundering of cannon and ringing of 
the bells; escorted by a vast crowd to Lewis’s- 
hall, where they breakfasted, and were after- 
wards formaily welcomed by William H. Hyde, 
Esq., whose address was responded to by Colonel 
Per Lee. From thence, they were escorted. in 
carriages, through a continued ovation, to Nor- 
wich, where a magnificent reception awaited the 
shattered and decimated band of heroes. The 
Public square was thronged by a vast multitude; 
and, amid the roar of artillery, the joyful peal 
of bells, and the martial notes of the various 
bands, the wearied and -way-worn soldiers were 
marched to the Court-house, from the front of 
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which was displayed the following expressive 
motto: ‘*‘ WITH SORROW FOR THE BRAVE MEN | 
‘¢ WHO HAVE FALLEN; WITH THANKSGIVING FOR | 
‘* VICTORY ; AND WITH PRIDE FOR YOUR ACHIEVE- 
‘‘ MENTS, WE WELCOME YOU HOME!” An ad- 
dress of welcome was pronounced by the Hon. 
Lewis Kingsley, and replied to by Colonel Per 
Lee; after which the procession moved to Floral- 
hall, where a banquet awaited them. Banners 
were displayed from all the public buildings ; 
and every mark of honor, respect, and affection 
was exhibited, on all sides. Here the men sep- 
arated, each for his own happy and long-coveted 
home; and here, worthily terminates the annals 
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of the brave ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTEENTH 
REGIMENT. 


[To BE ConTINUED.] 


VIL—MAJOR CHILDS, U. 8. A. 


EXTRACTS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH HIS FAMILY. 


FRroM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
Continued from the number for March, 1874. 


March 12“ 1837 

My pear K. 

This is the evening of the Lord’s-day. Since 
I have been separated from the main army, and 
have had the control of things, I have endeavor- 
ed to make it a day of rest; yet, on this, as on 
every day, notwithstanding the appearance of 
peace, I have much to distract my thoughts and 
to cause my prayers to be far from acceptable to 
God. With you, it is far otherwise, under your 
own vine, without any to make you afraid. You 
have come from the sanctuary ; the solemn ad- 
monitions of the Preacher are still ringing in 
your ears, warning you that this is holy time; 
that the world is not your abiding-place ; that 
Jesus is ever waiting to be gracious; that God 
has promised to hear and answer those who come 
to Him, in the precious Savior’s name—with 
these assurances, you may go and plead with this 
Holy Being, for a blessing on an absent Parent; 
that his life and health may be preserved; that 
he may, in due time, be restored to those he 
holds most dear on earth, and find them in 
health and safety ; above all, that this Parent, 
who is exposed to sin and temptation, without 
the means of grace, far from Christian council 
and admonition, may not lose the sense of God’s 
presence, nor grieve his Holy Spirit. Oh! are 
you sensible of the great blessings you ask, and 
of the importance, to me and yourself, that you 
should ask aright? Think of this, my daughter, 
and so live that you can plead with boldness for 
your absent Father. 

The war being over I am to go to Key West. 
I learn that it is a resort’for health, at all seasons 


[April, 


of the year; but, Eastport! with all your fogs, 
and frosts, and eastern blasts, und southern chills, 
I love you still. 

March 14th.—Yesterday, for the first time, 
the hestiles paid me a visit. They are fine- 
looking men, with the peculiar gracefulness of 
gesture and carriage that characterizes the In- 
dian. Abraham came in, bringing a wild-turkey 
to sell, weighing seventeen pounds. His town 
is but a short distance from us; and he is here, 
looking up his cattle. He insists upon it, that 
the Indians were sincere in wishing to make peace 
with General Gaines. You remember that, 
while they were talking with General G., the 
troops, uncer General Clinch, came up and fired 
upon them, in the hammock, and broke up the 
conference. He says the Indians sent to the 
bank of the river, the next day, and called to 
the sentinel to know ‘‘if they were still of the 
**same mind ;” to which the sentinel replied, 
that ‘‘ the whites would come over and kill them 
‘fall, the next day;” whereupon they took 
themselves off. I spoke to Abraham of the 
battle of Fort Drane: he was not there, but, 
said he, ‘* The Indians ‘fout’ hard, there, Sir, 
** didn’t they?” 

After breakfast, yesterday morning, having 
heard that Micanopy had taken up his camp near 
Fort Dade, I saddled my horse and rode down 
to the Council-ground. When [ arrived, I found 
it was only to be a visit of ceremony, on the 
part of Micanopy; and that the great ‘ talk” 
was to be deferred, until to-day. 

I was introduced to this personage—found 
myself in the presence of a man of about forty 
years of age; five feet, six inches high; witha 
dull eye, rather a stupid countenance, a full fat 
face, and short neck. A handsome bright- 
colored fancy handkerchief was tied around his 
head, with peculiar gracefulness; a hunting- 
shirt, of blue and white cotton, encased his very 
corpulent body; red leggins, handsomely bead- 
ed, covered his short, large, bow-legs, and fitted 
closely around his feet, which were small, and 
on which he wore a pair of neat moccasins. I 
should think he weighed two hundred and fifty 
pounds. He has the appearance of a man of 
authority—of one accustomed to command and 
to be obeyed. He is proverbial for his indo- 
lence, delighting in little but smoking, eating, 
and drinking. It is said, after being out of 
tobacco, for some time, that, on obtaining a 
supply, he will sit for days, indulging himself, 
without noticing any one. He is extremely taci- 
turn. Abrahum is his ‘‘ sense-bearer ;” Alliga- 
tor his ‘* spokesmen.” 

Alligator had a large red shawl around his 
head, the fringe hanging down on his forehead 
and cheeks ; he has a fine, bright eye; is a great 
warrior and a great talker; is very facetious, 
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withal; and, even in council, cannot avoid say- 
ing something to create a laugh. 

I must introduce you to one other character, at 
the risk of being prolix—it is Jim Boy; 
Indian nameI do not know; he is the Chief and 
leader of the friendly Creeks ; the finest looking 


and most intelligent Indian, known; and a great | 


wit. He is about six feet high; wears a scarlet 
shawl, tightly rolled on his head, leaving the 
top bare. 


These three Chiefs dined’ with General Jesup ; | 


and retired, at half past nine, after shaking 
hands and bidding good night to all present. 
Alligator went through the ceremony with as 
much ease and grace as if he had been bred at 
Court. They slept in a tent, near me, and con- 
tinued talking together until two o'clock. 


ready for breakfast, when they came out. They 
saluted us by shaking hands and grunting. I 
had a seat at breakfast, next to Micanopy, who 
was at General Jesup’s right; and helped him to 


fried ham, stewed turkey, and salmon, enough | 


for three persons. They literally swept the 
platter. Jim Boy came in, evidently disap- 
pointed, that he had not been invited ; he, how- 
ever, took his seat, saying, he had been to 


breakfast, but Ais meal was dinner, pointing to 
the General's kitchen, with a knowing laugh. 
He saw some corn-bread—said he would take 
that, and a cup of coffee, as he had not eaten 
anything since he had been in Florida: he 
looked around, and then took the only piece of 


meat that was left. After Micanopy had finished 
his breakfast, when asked if he would have 
more, he said ‘‘ No,” but he wanted some wine ; 
when asked if it was wine he wanted, he replied, 
‘* he more than wanted it,” meaning he wanted 
it very much. The wine being ordered, I left 
the table. 

About ten o’clock, we went into Council—Gen- 
eral Jesup and his Staff sitting at a small table ; 
Micanopy and Alligator, on a bench, in front of 
them; other Chiefs, Indians, and officers, on 
seats around the Council-tent ; and heads, with- 
out nun.ber, peering up from behind, in all 
directions, ‘‘ black, grizzle, and grey.” 

When Articles of Capitulation were signed by 
Jumper, Holartoachee, and others, a copy was 
sent to Micanopy. General Jesup commenced 
by asking Micanopy if he had received this 
paper; andif he had it with him. Micanopy 
turned to Alligator, who immediately put his 
hand into his pouch; drew it out; and placed 
it on the table, with the air of an old diplo- 
matist, 

GENERAL JEsuPp.—‘‘ Was not anything said to 
**you, when this paper was brought ?” 

Micanopy.—'‘‘ No. It was first taken by one 
‘* Indian, then by another. Ihave seen Jumper ; 


| ** without I came. 
his | 





‘he told me that you wished to see me; and 
‘‘were not satisfied with what had been done, 
[have now come to see you. 
** We have had bad Agents; they have cheated 
‘““me. [Lam now willing to go; and I want a 
** faithful Agent, who will take care of us, and 
‘*go with us, and remain with us. I should 


| ** like Mr. Page: when two have lived together 


‘*like brothers, they know each other. Major 
‘*Graham is a straight man. Likewise you must 
‘** have plenty of provisions, as Indians eat a great 
‘*deal. The Indians are now scattered about ; 
**T will get them in, as fast asI can. Indians 
** can’t jump up and be off, ina moment. They 
*‘are wild and afraid; but, when I get back, 
‘‘and tell them, they will all come with me: 


| ‘*then they will be like dogs—you can’t kick 
The next morning, we were all assembled and | 


** them away.” 

Auiicaror.—‘* We have had bad Agents; 
** one comes, and strikes, and beats the Indians ; 
**and then another comes, and he is worse yet.” 

GENERAL JEsUP.— ** What authority or power 
** has Micanopy to compel the Indians to come 
“ie” 

ALLIGATOR.—“ Micanopy is the mother and 
** father of this little spot of earth ;” [with a 


| circular gesture] ‘‘ of the trees and every thing 


‘that grows. We have had a straight talk—he 
“does not wish to turn it. Wien we meet 
‘again, it will be on the same line. With other 
** people, some of the young men wish to‘have 
‘* something to say; but with us, it is different : 
‘when the Governor speaks, all must obey.” 
| Micanopy is called, ‘‘ the Governor.” 

Micanopy.—‘‘I wish you to tell our Father 
‘*that we have slept together in the same tent, 
‘and that we are brothers. If I should say 
‘* that which is not true, the Great Spirit, above, 
‘* would know it; and what would he say to his 
** Chief, if he should tell a lie?” 

GENERAL JEsuP.—‘‘ It cannot take you a very 
‘‘long time to collect your cattle, for I have 
‘*had some experience ”—referring to the cattle 
taken at To-hope-ka-li-ga. The Indians were 
adroitly trying to gain time. 

AuLieator.—‘“‘ Yes, but you only got cow- 
‘*hides.” [The cattle taken were very poor.] 
** Had you gone a little further, you would have 
** gotten beef. The Indians have a great many 
“cattle yet.” [A great laugh.] 

GENERAL JESUP. — ‘‘ Micanopy, you have 
‘*heard the Articles of Capitulation read and 
‘‘explained ; are you willing to give your 
“* written consent ? ” 

Micanopy.—‘‘ Yes.” So he signs a paper, 
recognizing all that Holartoachee and others had 
done, in his name. 

GENERAL JEsuP.—“ I will now leave you to 
‘*smoke with your red brethren.” 

Exit Generals, officers, soldiers, and negroes. 
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My Dear Boy: 

A great big negro, named Abraham, called 
to see me, the day before yesterday. He has 
been the terror of the white people, for the last 
year; no action was complete urless Abraham 
was reported to be in it, with his big gun. He 
brought with him his son, a little boy about six 
years of age; and a beautiful boy heis. “He had 
hardly ever seen a white person before. They 
slept in a tent, next to mine. We have to treat 
them with great consideration, for fear they will 
not come in. This little boy had a beautiful 
pony, which his father gave him; such an one 
as I should like to bring you. It was captured, 
with a great many others, when we were at To-ho- 
pe-ka-li-ka. One of the officers stationed here, had 
it. When the little black boy saw it, he began 
to cry; his father told the officer what he was 
crying for, so the officer gave him up the pony. 
He was very much pleased; took the bridle; 
ran and caught it; and rode it off. 


Fort ArmstroneG, April 3d, 1837. 
My Dear— 

I fear your calculations to see me in April 
were blown, sky-high, by the last blast of 
March ; and I fear my hopes will melt into thin 
air, by a Florida sun, in August. As I write, an 
express has just arrived from Tampa, to say 
that, on the first of April, three hundred and 
fifty Seminoles were there : I hope to be able to 
say, before this letter is sealed, that the number 
is two thousand. Inthe meantime, I will talk 
to you about Abraham, the negro. I have told 
you, before, that he was, and is still, considered 
an important personage; he is supposed to have 
great influence over the Indians, especially over 
Micanopy, whose slave he formally was. He 
obtained his freedom, as his papers express 
(which were captured at the Cypress-swamp) 
‘** for his faithful and valuable services.” He 
was the first of the hostiles who came into our 
camp, at To-ho-pe-ka-li ka, aud was instrumental 
in bringing in Jumper and Alligator. By the 
Treaty, the Indians were to be South of a certain 
line, by the first of April. It was supposed that 
Abraham would be in, before that time. On 
the first of April, I rode down to Fort Dade, to 
see General Jesup; but he had started, that 
morning, for Tampa-bay. The report was, that 
few Indians had come in; and, as Abraham had 
not returned, since the day of the Council, it 
looked very much as if the War was not at an 
end. General Jesup had gone to Tampa, to 
make arrangements to take the field, immediate- 
ly, if the Indians had deceived us. 

Icame home with a heavy heart; stirred up 
my watch-fires; and prepared for the worst. 

Last evening, about sun-set, I heard a great 
hallooing in tte wvoods—a noise peculiar to 








people of this country, driving cattle. I walked 
out, with an officer, to see what was going on; 
when I met Abraham, with his wife and son, 
coming in, with a drove of cattle. He had been 
here, often before, as the place where he lived, 
previous to the War, is but a few miles off. I 
was glad to see him, I assure you, and almost 
helped him to drive his cattle for him. 

AsranaM.—‘I want to put ’em, to-night, in 
** you pen, Massa.” 

Mason.—‘‘ Certainly, Abraham.” 


Scene: Major's tent. Enter Abraham. 


Masor.—‘“ Well! Abraham; what shall I tell 
‘* General Jesup? I must send an express, to 
‘Tampa, to-night, as the General is anxious 
** about you.” 

ABrauAM.—‘‘ Well, Massa, tell the General I 
‘*should have come before, but I waited for 
‘*Wann and Wann's father; and my father-in- 
‘“law was sick; and had to be carried, two 
‘*days, on the black people's shoulders. I 
‘**fraid he wont live to get to Tampa.” 

Masor.—‘‘ Have you seen Micanopy, since 
** you have been gone? ” 

AsraHaM.—‘‘ No, Massa; but I get word 
**from him, to hurry on; he go to Tampa, an- 
‘** other way; the black people too.” 

Masor.— ** Have you heard anything from the 
‘* Mick-a-su-kies ? ” 

ApraHaM.—‘ No, Massa, I no hear from the 
** Mick-a-su-kies.” 

Masor.—‘‘ Well, Abraham, go and eat your 
“supper. Orderly!” 

ORDERLY.—*‘ Sir.” 

Masor.—‘‘ Shew Abraham the mess-tent.” 

ORDERLY.—‘‘ Yes, Sir.” 


Exit Orderly and Abraham. 


Scene 2nD: Major, writing, ‘Sir: I have the 
‘* pleasure” &e., &. 


Masor.—‘‘ Orderly! tell the Quarter-master I 
** wish to see him.” 


[Hnter, the Quarter-master, smoking a short 
pipe (always does. | 

QUARTER-MASTER.—“ Major! wish to see me, 
ec Sir ? ” 

Magsor.—‘! Yes, Sir, Send this letter, by ex- 
** press, to Head-quarters.” 

In five minutes, off goes a horse and rider. 
Major walks out to cool himself; and meets the 
Quarter-master. 

Masor.—“‘ Did you tell the express to ride all 
** night?” 

QUARTER-MASTER.—‘‘ No, Sir.” 

Magor.— *‘ You ought, Sir; he will stop at 
** Fort Dade.” 

QUARTER-MASTER.—‘‘T will send a man after 
“him, to tell him.” 
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In five minutes, off goes another horse and 
rider, under whip and spur, through the woods ; 
dark as pitch; dogs barking; cattle fighting, in 
the pen; sentinels crying ‘‘ Who comes there? ” ; 
Guard called ; tattoo beating ; men answering to 
their names, all around the pickets, ‘* Here: ” 
‘*Here ;”’ Abraham’s wife frightened to death. 


ScenE 8rd: Major's tent. Major and Abra- 


ham. 


Masor.—‘* Well, Abraham, have you had a 
** good supper ?” 

ABrRAHAM.—‘‘ Yes, Massa, I tank you.” 

Masor.—‘‘ Did you find much of your prop- 
“erty?” 

ApranHaM.—*‘‘ No, Massa. I lost most all.” 

Magor.—‘* You lost a great deal at the Cy- 
** press.” 

ApraHam.—‘‘ Yes, Massa, I lose most every 
“ ting—all my powder and blankets; a hundred 
** dollars, in silver; pots; kettles—every ting.” 

Masor. —-** You began to think it hard times.” 

ABRAHAM.—‘‘ Yes, Massa, after the fight I 
**come along to see where the white people is, 
‘after dark. I see the guns shine, by the light 
‘‘of the fire. I tink this no place for me; so I 


‘¢go four mile into the swamp, in water up to 


“‘my waist. I then stop and whistle. I then 
‘““make a noise like an owl; and then likea 
*‘deer, to see if any of my people about there. 
“‘T then make a fire—it was a cold night, you 
“know. Bye and bye, up come two Indians, 
**and say all the people back there, a little way. 
**T sit down, and tink what all this mean: what 
‘*T comin to: lose al! my property: and don't 
‘know but my wife prisoner. I tink if my wife 
‘taken, I go and give myself up.” 

Masor.—‘* What did you think when General 
‘“* Jesup sent for you?” | He sent a negro we had 
taken, by the name of Ben. | 

ABRAHAM.—‘* When Ben say the General want 
‘*to see Abraham, I say, how do he know my 
‘“*name? Did he call me Abraham? Ben say 
‘* he appear to know your name, very well. Ben 
‘bring me a plug of tobacco, from the General 
**T sit down and smoke, all night, tinkin about 
‘it. May beitisatrick, May be they want 
‘“*to kill me. I say to Ben, in the morning, go 
‘*back. If the General send again, I will go. 
‘*So, when Ben come and say the General sent 
‘him again, I say, ‘I will go.’ The Indians 
‘say, * No, they will kill you;’ I say, ‘I try it.’ 
‘So I started. When I got a little way, I see a 
‘wolf; and ine stand still and howl. I tink 
‘*what can this mean? I never hear a wolf 
‘*howl, in the day-time, before. I going to 
“enemy camp. Wolf howl. Certain, some- 
‘‘thing bad happen to me. I stop, and tink, 
‘‘and then go on. When I get near the camp, I 
‘tell Ben togoin. Istop and tink again, about 
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**going back. At last, I say, ‘I will try it.’ 
** The first man L see says to another, ‘Is that 
‘**the negro they are going to hang?’ The 
‘fother say, ‘What you talk? That is Abra- 
‘¢ «ham, the sense-bearer.’? If I had heard them 
‘*say ‘hang,’ again, I should have turned and 
‘run. When I get to General's tent, I fright- 
‘ened still; although the General tell me I just 
“as safe asif I was at home. He give me good 
‘dinner; but Ino have any appetite. I wanted 
**to go; but the General say ‘No, not now; I 
***send you, bye and bye, towards dark.’ I 
‘*was then very much frightened. I did not 
‘*know what was coming. WhenI get back, 
“the Indians all come round me. I brought 
‘*some tobacco for Jumper and Alligator. I 
** told them the General wanted to see them. 
‘“* We set up, all night, talking about it. They 
‘‘say, ‘What can this mean? fighting us, one 
‘* day, and then want us, the next day, to come 
***to their camp.’ I tell them, the General say 
‘he want to talk to them, about peace ; but if 
‘*they want more war he is ready; and that 
‘* nothing shall hurt them if they come. They, 
‘*at last, agreed they would go and see the Gen- 
‘ceral. I then went back and told the General, 
‘*to-morrow, at such an hour, Jumper and Alli- 
‘‘ gator will come to talk with you. I staid in 
‘*camp, all night. Next morning, no Alligator, 
‘no Jumper, come. I did not know what to 
‘tink; so I goes to see what the matter was. 
‘* When I come to them, I find they come four 
‘‘miles and then si¢é duwn. They say they 
**would’nt come any further. I tell them no- 
‘* body will hurt them—that white man believe 
‘Sin God, and dare not tell alie. Then they 
‘get up and come two miles more. They sit 
‘*down again, and say, they wont go any fur- 
“ther. Then [ leave them, and go and bring 
‘*the General's Aid to see them; when they 
**acree to meet the General, the next day.” 

At twelve o’clock, Abraham bid me good 
night. This was, to me, an interesting conver- 
sation. Ihwve given you but a small part of 
it ; but enough to show the Indian character for 
cautiousness, and their very great suspicion of 
white men. It is now almost impossible to make 
them believe that we are sincere in offering 
peace. They think we want to get them to 
Tampa bay, and then kill them. So they come 
into camp, a few at a time, evidently afraid 
some treachery is meditated. 


(Orders were given for the evacuation of Fort Arm- 
strong and the re-occupation of Fort King. The troops 
were removed on the fifth of May, 1837, He thus writes 
from Fort King:] 

An express has arrived, with a large package 
of letters from home. I now sit down, in the 
midst of soldiers, volunteers, and Indians, block- 
houses and pickets, to thank you. 
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This was truly a hearty welcome to Fort King ; 
and gave me delightful employment, when I 
could steal a moment from the thousand de- 
mands upon my time, my talents, and my coa- 
structive powers. At sunrise, the morning after 
my arrival, I had every man and beast under my 
command, in full operation, re-building this 
post: and, although it is.only the fourth work- 
ing-day, for where I command I hold the Sab- 
bath sacred, I have two block-houses nearly 
completed ; and three sides of a square of pick- 
eting up ; so the Indians have but small entrance 
into Fort King. 


{A cordon of posts was now established, stretching 
across the peninsula. This movement indicated a doubt of 
good faith, on the part of the Indians, and a continuance 
of the War. He writes.) 


Your delightful anticipations, plans, and pro- 
jects, all, all, I know, must fall to the ground. 
How much greater your disappointment than if 
these hopes had not been indulged! Letters of 
congratulation, on the termination of the War 
are coming in, on every side. You cannot 
wonder that I am sad, when the happiness of so 
many hangs on my speedy restoration to my 
home. I try not to repine—my trust is in God. 


[To Be ConTINUED. | 


VIIL—PSALMODY OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS. 
By Hon. Joun I. Youne.* 
ae 


The sun was sinking beneath the horizon of | 


water that circled the bleak hills and dark pines 
of New England, at the close of the year 1620, 
when, from the deck of the stained and weather- 
beaten Mayflower, the pilgrims of Plymouth 
beheld their promised land. Night and storm 


were settling down upon the rock-bound shore ; | 


and, with anxious hearts, the pilgrims awaited 
the dawn of the coming day. That /‘.v was the 
Lord’s-day ; and, landing on the rock, now 
sacred to their memory, they welcomed, with joy 
and thanksgiving, their future home. 


‘*They came when the Wintry wind rushed by, 
‘* And the snow-covered pines were bending, 
** When all wus drear, in earth or sky, 
‘* But the sound of their praise ascending.” 


History has not recorded the hymns of grati- 
tude and joy they raised to the High and Mighty 
One who had brought them to the haven where 


* This series of papers originally appeared,in a less 


perfect form, in The Newark Daily Advertiser. At our 
request, its author has revised them, for publication in 
Tux Histor1oaL Magazine. 


| importunities. 
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they would be; but, without doubt, it was 
selected from the manual of psalmody which, 
with their Bibles, they brought to their forest 
sanctuary. The version of psalmody was entitled 
The Book of Psalmes: Englished both in prose 
and metre, with annotations opening the words 
and sentences by conference with other Scriptures. 
By Henry Ainsworth. Eph. 5, 18,19. ‘* Bee 
‘yee filled with the Spirit ; speaking to your- 
‘* selves in Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual 
‘* Songs ; singing and making melodie in your 
“* hearts to the Lord.” 

The Rev. Henry Ainsworth was an English 
non-conformist divine; the date and place of 
his birth are unknown. In 1590, he attached 
himself to the Brownists, and was compelled, 
by persecution, in 15938, to flee to Holland, where, 
it is said, he became a porter to a bookseller, in 
Amsterdam. In connection with a Mr. Johnson, 
he founded a church there; but dissensions soon 
arose between them, which distracted the church 
so much that Johnson retired with some of his 
friends to Embden. After some time, Ains- 
worth went to Ireland, whence he afterward 
returned and took charge of his old congrega- 
tion, at Amsterdam, where he is supposed to 
have died. A singular and improbable story is 
told, with regard to the manner of his death. 
A Jew had lost a valuable diamond, which Ains- 
worth found and returned to its owner. The 
latter wished to reward the finder of his jewel ; 
but all Ainsworth asked was the opportunity of 
conferring with some of the principal Rabbis, 
on the subject of the Messianic prophecies. 
This the Jew promised to obtain for him ; but, 
being unable to effect it, is said to have poisoned 
Ainsworth, from a desire to rid himself of his 
Ainsworth was very fond of dis- 
cussion ; and it is related of him, that he had, 
at one time, a violent dispute with another theo- 
logian, as to whether Aaron’s ephod was blue or 
green. Ainsworth’s revision was printed with 
the melodies to which each Psalm was to be 
sung, placed over them. The notes were dia- 
mond-shaped, and without bars. The tunes 
were of a character not at all agreeable to 
modern ears; though, without doubt, they 
afforded to the Pilgrims the highest satisfaction. 
The twenty-third Psalm was thus versified : 


*¢1. Jehovah feedeth me, I shall not lack. 


**2. In grassy folds he down doth make me lye: 
** He gently leads me, quiet waters by. 


*¢3. He doth return my soul : for his name’s sake 
‘In paths of justice leads me quietly. 


*©4. Yea though I walk in dale of deadly shade: 
‘Tle fear none ill: fore with me thou wilt be 
‘Thy rod thy staff eke they shall comfort me. 
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“5. Fore me a table thou hast ready made; 
‘*In their presence that my distressers be : 
‘“*Thou makest fat my head with oynting oil ; 
‘*My cup abounds. 6. Doubtless good and 

** mercie 

** Shall all the dayes of my life follow me: 
** Also within Jehovah’s house I shall 
‘Tn length of days repose me quietly.” 


In the library of the Old South-church, in 
Boston, (now in the rooms of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, ) is a copy of Ainsworth, once 
used in the Plymouth Church. This version was 
sung in the churches, in New Englaad (with the 
exception of the church at Ipswich, which Felt, 
in his Annals, says, used the version of Stern- 
hold and Hopkins) until 1640, when the Bay 
Psalm Book was introduced ; but the churches in 
Sule and the vicinity continued the use of 
Ainsworth, until 1667; and the churches in Ply- 
mouth did not relinquish its use until 1692. 

When the churches in New England resolved 
upon a new translation of the Psalms, several of 
their Ministers were selected to carry out the 
design. The principal of these Ministers were 
Rev. Thomas Welde,* Rev. John Eliot,+ of 
Roxbury and the Rev. Richard Mather,t of Dor- 
chester. It would seem that these Ministers 
sought assistance in their labors from the mother- 
country ; and Francis Quarles responded to the 
call, as appears from a little book entitled An 
Account of two voyages to New England, 1674. 
The author, John Josselyn, under date of 1638, 
say's, on his arrival in Massachusetts-bay : “Having 
‘*‘ refreshed myself for a day or two, at Noodles 

* Rev. Thomas Welde, first Minister of Roxbury-church, 
arrived in Boston, on the fifth of June, 1682; and, in July, 


was invested with the pastoral charge of the Church, in | 


Roxbury. In November following, he received Rev. John 
Eliot, as colleague. In 164], he was sent with Hugh 
Peters, to England, as an agent for the Province, and 
never returned. He was settled at Gateshead; was eject- 
ed. in 16€0; and died in the same year. 


t Rev. John Eliot was born in England, in 1604; edu- 


cated at Cambridge; and died in Massachusetts, in 1690. 
He arrived in Boston, in 1631, In 1682, he became one of the 
Pastors of the Church, at Roxbury, and continued in that 
relation nearly sixty years. He translated the whole Bible 
into the Indian language. Itis said he wrote the whole 
translation with a single pen, 


+ Rev. Richard Mather was born in Lancashire, Eng- 
land, in 1596. Atthe age of twenty-two, he was entered 
at Oxford, but soon left, and was ordained Priest, by the 
Bishop of Chester. He was settled at Toxteth, near Liv- 
erpool. In 1633, he was silenced for non-conformity; was 
soon restored; and suspended, in 1634. He sailed from 
Bristol, in May; and arrived in Boston, on the seven- 
teenth of August, 1685. He was settled over the Church 
at Dorchester; and remained their Pastor until his death, 
on the twenty-second of April, 1669. 


| 








‘**Tsland, I crossed the bay in a small boat to 
** Boston, which was rather a small village than 
**a town, there being not above 20 or 30 houses, 
‘and presented myself to Mr. Winthrop, the 
** Governor, and to Mr. Cotton and the Teacher 
‘*of the Boston church, to whom I delivered 
‘*from Mr. Francis Quarles, the poet, transla- 
‘* tions of the 16th, 25th, 51st, 88th, 118th, and 
‘137th Psalms into meter for his approbation.” 
It may therefore be assumed that, to the extent 
thus indicated, this respectable old poet had a 
hand in the American Psalter. * 

This translation, which is known as the Bay 
Psalm Book, not proving satisfactory to many of 
the churches, it was committed to the Rev. 
Henry Dunster, President of Harvard-college, 
and Mr. Richard Lyon, tor further revision and 
improvement. Mr. Dunster entered upon his 
duties, as President of the College, on the twen- 
ty seventh of August, 1640; resigned the Presi- 
dency, on the twenty-fourth of October, 1654; 
and died at Scituate, on the twenty-seventh of 
February, 1659. Lyon was a student at Harvard, 
and had been sent to New England, by Sir 
Henry Mildmay, as a companion for his son. 
They jointly produced The Psalms in metre 
faithfully translated for the use, edification and 
comfort of the Saints in public and private, 
especially in New England. The Rev. Jesse 
Glover, a dissenting clergyman, having obtained, 
in 1638, in England and Holland, funds for 
procuring a printing press, types, etc., engaged 
Stephen Daye, a printer, to accompany him to 
New England. Glover died on the passage ; and 





* In Mather’s Magnalia, Book ITI., pp. 100, we have the 
following account of this book: ‘‘ Inthe year 1639,” the 
new English “ reformers considering that their churches 
“ enjoyed the other ordinances of heaven in their spiritual 
“ purity, were willing that the ordinance of singing 
‘* Psalms shall be restored among them unto a share in 
‘* that purity. Though they blessed God for the religious 
* endeavours of them who translated the Psalms into the 
“ metre usually annexed at the end of the Bible, yet they 
“ beheld in the transiation, variations of not only the text 
“ but the very sense of the Psalmist that it was an offence 
** unto them.” 

In this edition of the Bay Psalm Book the word 
“ Psalm ”’ is printed as it is spelt at this time, at the head 
of every left-hand page; but, at the head of every right- 
hand page, it is spelt “ Psalme.” 

A copy of this book is among Bishop Tanner’s books, in 
the Bodleian Library. 

Maron 25, 1695. The Congregational-church, in the 
town of Beccles, England, agreed “ that they doe put in 
“ practice the ordinance of singinge in the publiq upon the 
* forenoone and afternoone in the Lord’s daies and that it 
“ be betweene praier and sermon and also that the New 
“England translation of the Psalmes be made use of by 
“* the church at their times of breaking of bread.’’—Wotes 


| and Queries, Second Series v., 221, 
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his widow and children settled at Cambridge. 
By direction of the Magistrates and Elders, Daye 
erected the press and commenced business, in 
1639. In 1640, he printed the last-mentioned 
revision of the Bay Psalm Book.* The follow- 
ing are the versions of the twenty-third Psalm, 
in the first and second revisions : 


I. 

THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM, ORIGINAL VERSION. 

‘*The Lord to mee a shepeard is want therefore 
** shall not I 

‘* He in the ficlds of tender grasse doth cause 
** mee downe to lie : 

‘*To waters calme mee gently leads restore my 
*€soule doth hee 

‘*Hee doth in pathes of righteousness for his 
** names suke leade mee 

‘*Yea though in the valley of death’s shade I 
** walk none ill I'll feare 

‘** Because thou art with mee, thy rod and staffe 
* my comfort are 

‘* Fore me a table thou hast spread in presence of 
‘*my foes 

“Thou dost anoynt my head with oyle my cup 
‘*it overflowes 

‘*Goodnes and mercy surely shall all my days 
‘* follow mee 

‘* And in the Lorde’s house I shall dwelle so long 
** as dayes shall bee.” 


Il. 


PsaLM 23D, AS IMPROVED BY DUNSTER AND 
Lyon. 


** The Lord to me a shepherd is want therefore 
**shall not I 

‘* He in the folds of tender grass doth make me 
** down to lie 

** He leads me to the waters still restore my soul 
** duth he 

‘In paths of righteousness he will for his 
**name’s sake lead me 

** In valley of death's shade although I walk I’ll 
** fear no ill 

** For thou with me thy rod also thy staff me 
**comfort will 

** Thou has fore me a table spread in presence of 
**my foes 

**Thou dost annoint with oil my head my cup 
it overflows 





* A literal reprint of the Dunster revision of the Bay 
Psalm Book was issued from the Riverside Press, in 1862, 
The orthography. pointing, spacing, irregular justification, 
broken type, inverted or wrong letters, and errors of the 
compositor and pressman, have all been accurately copied; 
and, but for the sharper outline of the type and superior 
press-work, a copy of the reprint, fifty years hence, may 
puzzle judges to decide whether it is not a genuine Bay 
Psalm Book, An original Bay Psaim Book brought, at a 
sale in London, in 1860, fonr hnndred dollars. 








‘*Goodness and mercy my. days all shall surely 
** follow me 

‘** And in the Lord’s house dwell I shall so long 
‘*as my days shall be.” 


In 1659, an edition was published, with the 
title The Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs of 
the Old and New Testament faithfully trans- 
lated into English metre for the Use, Hdifica- 
tion and Comfort of the Saints in publick and 
private, especially in New England. 2 Tim. 3: 
16 and 19; Col. 8: 16; Eph. 5: 18 and 19; 
James 5: 13. It is an octavo, of three hundred 
and eight pages. 

We, of the present day, can hardly deem it 
possible that such specimens as the following 
could ever have been used for devotional pur- 
poses : 


** Jael the Kenite, Heber’s wife *bove woman 
** blest shall be 

‘‘ Above the women in the tent a blessed one is 
** she 

‘* He water ask’d she gave him milk ; in lordly 
** dish she fetched 

‘¢Him butter forth: unto the nail she forth her 
*‘ left hand stretched 

‘*Her right hand to the workman’s maw! and 
‘« Sisera hammered 

**She pierced and struck his temples through 
**and then cut off his head 

** He at her feet bow’d fell lay down he at her 
** feet bow’d where 

** He fell: whereas he bowed down he fell de- 
‘* stroyed there.” 


From this time, it passed through many edi- 
tions. The Bay Psalm Book, seventeenth 
edition, was printed in London, by J. H. for I. 
Longman, at the Ship in Pater Noster Row, in 
1737; and the eighteenth edition, by the same 
publisher, in London, 1754. In Scotland, it 
passed through twenty-two editions, the last 
being published, in 1759, at Edinburg, by Alex- 
andre Kincaid, Printer to his Majesty ; and was 
in use, in Scotland, as late as 1770. In New 
England, the twenty-sixth edition was published 
in Boston, about 1744. There is a copy in the 
Antiquarian Hall, in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
without date ; but it was most probably publish- 
ed between 1746 and 1755. 

The Bay Psalm Book was not used in the 
church at Salem, until July, 1667, as will be seen 
by an extract from the records of the First 
Church: ‘‘ At a church meeting, 4th of 5th 
** Month, 1667, the Pastor having former)y pro- 
** pounded and given reason for the use of the 
* Bay Psalm Book in regard to the difficulty of 
**the tunes and that we could not sing them so 
‘well as formerly, and th.t there was a singu- 
‘larity in our using Ainsworth’s tunes, but es- 
‘* pecially because we had not the liberty of 
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‘singing all the Scripture Psalms according to 
** Col. 8-16: he did now again propound the 
“same, and after several brethren had spoken 
‘*there was at last a unanimous consent with 
“ respect to the last reason mentioned that the 
‘* Bay Psalm Book should be used together with 
** Ainsworth’s to supply the defects of it.” 

It was adopted by the church in Plymouth, in 
1692; and this gave rise to the custom of read- 
ing the tunes in that church and others. 

The following extracts are from the records of 
the Church at Plymouth : *‘ June 19, 1692.—The 
‘*pastor stayed the church after meeting and 
‘* propounded that seeing many of the Psalms in 
‘*Mr. Ainsworth’s translations that. we now sung 
‘‘ had such difficult tunes that none in the church 
**could set, that the church would consider of 
‘*some way of accommodation that we might 
**sing all of the Psalms and left it to their con- 
“sideration.” * * * ‘* Ava. 7tl.—At the 
‘conclusion of the sacrament, the pastor called 
‘upon the church to express their judgments 
“about this motion, the vote was thus: when 
‘* the tunes are difficult in the translation we use 
‘€ we will sing the psalms now used in our neigh- 
‘*bor churches in the Bay. Not one brother 
‘* opposed this conclusion, The Sabbath follow- 
‘‘ing, Aug. 14. we began to sing the Psalms in 
**course according to the vote of the church.” 

The introduction of the Bay Psalm Book, al- 
though approved by the churches, being some- 
thing new, was considered an innovation and 
awakened feelings of doubt and opposition. 
Among many, the following scruples of con- 
science, as they were termed, were suggested : 
Whether the singing of the Psalms of David 
with a lively voice, was proper in these New 
Testament days; whether it was proper for one 
to sing and all the rest to join only in spirit and 
say, ‘‘ Amen,” or for the whole congregation to 
sing; whether women as well as men alone 
should sing; whether carnal men and pagans 
(the unconverted) should be permitted to sing 
with the congregation, or Christians and church- 
members alone; whether it be lawful to sing 
Psalms in the metre devised by man; whether it 
be lawful to read the Psalm to be sung; and 
whether it be proper to learn new tunes which 
were uninspired, for it would seem that they had 
so long been accustomed to hear and sing the 
same tunes, that they had imbibed the idea that 
the tunes were inspired, and that as much rever 
ence should be shown to them as to the Psalms 
themselves. It was customary for the people to 
put off their hats and put ona great show of 
devotion and gravity whenever Psalm - tunes 
were sung, though there was not one word of a 
Psalm sung. The scruples of conscience were 
answered by the Rev. John Cotton who pub- 
lished, in 1647, a tract entitled, Singing Psalms 
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a Gospel ordinance, or a treatise wherein are 
handled these four particulars: 1. Touching the 
duty itself. 2. Touching the matter to be sung. 
3. Touching the singers. 4. Touching the man- 
ner of singing. By John Cotton, Teacher of 
the Church at Boston in New England. This 
tract was circulated among the churches and the 
disturbed feeling was gradually calmed.* 


(To Be CoNnTINUED. ] 


IX.—REV. JOHN HECKEWELDER. 
By Isaac Smucker, Esqr., or NEwarK, Onto. 


Those chapters of early American history 
which acquaint us with the incidents connected 
with the attempts to christianize the Indians of 
the wilderness of the West, have been generally 
read with more than ordinary pleasure by those 
who tuke delight in acquring a knowledge of 


the history of their own country. By many, 


they are regarded as of surpassing interest, pos- 
sessing, indeed, to a large class of readers, all 
the fascination of romance. But they have in- 
tensified charms for those whose christian *im- 
pulses lead them into hearty sympathy with the 
laborious, self-sacrificing, devoted men who had 
religiously dedicated their lives to the toilsome 
and most unpromising task of lifting the untu- 
tored, western, aboriginal inhabitants out of the 
degradation and savagery of their low estate 
and comparatively hopeless condition, and, by 
long - continued, faithful efforts, raising them 
up and placing them upon the more elevated 
platform of Civilization, and the purer, holier, 
plane of Christianity. And the liberal-minded 
and unprejudiced will not fail to participate in 
the enjoyment of the charms and fascinatiuns of 
the story of those brave-hearted, nobled minded, 
and conscientious pioneers, whether the devoted 
men who performed those arduous labors, en- 
dured those privations, and braved those perils, 
were inspired by papal zeal or by protestant 
faith, whether they were Catholic propagandists 
or Moravian Missionaries. 

For the present, however, I refrain from giv- 
ing the facts, incidents, and results of the 
sucredly classic history of Missions in Western 
America, albeit it abounds in most precious 
memories, and is redolent of cherished associa- 
tions. It is foreign from my purpose to enter, 
even in the slightest degree, into the history of 
the early-time religious ministrations of the 
Freach Jesuits, among the Indians in the West, 


* During the great revival under Whitfield, singing 
Psalms, in companies, going and returning from the House 
of God, was a common practice. This was considered to 
be in literal accordance with the One hundredth Psalm; 

“ Enter his gates with songs of joy: 
** With praises to his courte repair.” 
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or to make anything more than an allusion to 
their zealous and commendable christianizing 
efforts; and I shall only incidentally take a 
passing glance at those early Western Moravian 
Missions, on the Muskingum-river (since called 
the Tuscarawas,) all being within the present 
limits of Ohio, and such others as the Rev. John 
Heckewelder, one of their early, efficient, and 
successful Missionaries became identified with, 
he having first penetrated the wilderness, West 
of the Ohio-river, in 1762, (during Pre-Teirito- 
rial times,) and subsequently made a noble record 
for himself, as a courageous frontiersman, a bold 
pioneer, and, pre-eminently, as a faithful teacher 
and devoted Christian Missionary. Of him, I 
propose a brief biographical sketch, presuming 
tnat there was somewhat of_interest in his career 
not known to the general reader; and that the 
lessons deducible from his life-story may have 
some value to the readers of to-day. 

JoHN HECKEWELDER, (or, ‘8 it was originally 
written, GorTLiEB ERNEsTUS HECKK WELDER ) 
was born at Bedford, in England, on the twelfth 
of, March, 1743. His father, a native of Mora- 
via, a Province of Austria, had fled from perse- 
cution, to England, in order to enjoy religious 
freedom. Young Heckewelder was sent to the 
parochial, or sectarian, schools, at Buttermere 
and at Fulneck, where the chief object was the 
inculcation of moral and religious principles and 
thorough indoctrination into the truths of Chris- 
tianity, as understood and taught by the Mora- 
vian Church, which has, in an eminent degree, 
always held secular learning subordinate to re- 
ligious knowledge. With that denomination, 
Bible teachings and the study of the sacred 
classics have, in a special sense, ever been es- 
teemed of paramount impurtance. To create an 
interest in the pupil’s mind, in matters pertain- 
ing to the life to come, was the all in all, in the 
Moravian system of educacion--the chief object 
of Moravian schools. To make a Christian, in 
the highest sense, of every student: to estab 
lish a thoroughly religious congregation, in all 
their literary institutions: to infuse into each 
individual pupil the missionary spirit and dedi- 
cate him to mission labors, in heathen lands, 
was the beginning, the middle, and the end of 
their purpose. 

These ideas being always kept prominently 
hefore the pupils, in these educational institu- 


tions, it is not surprising that he, of whose his- | 


tory a sketch is here attempted, became deeply 
imbued with.the genius of Christianity ; imbibed, 
el, largely, of the spirit of the Gospel of Christ; 
and, in early youth, yielding readily to those 
favorable influences, and entering, zealously and 
enthusiastically, during his young manhvod, 
i:to the mission-field, and remaining therein, a 
faithful laborer, for half a century, even to old 





age. And to the end of his life, he cherished 
grateful recollections of the impressions made 
upon his mind and of the religious instruction 
imparted to him, while at these schools, by his 
affectionate, devoted, christian teachers. 

At eleven years of age, John Heckewelder, in 
company with his parents and about forty other 
Moravian colonists, sailed for America, in the 
ship Jrene, arriving at the port of New York, on 
the second of April, 1752. While the vessel 
was still at anchor, just before sailing, Count 
Zinzendorf, the modern Apostle and the then 
head of the Moravian Church, went on board 
and gave his parting blessing to the Moravian 
families that had embarked for the New World. 
He, in a paternal manner, implored the subject 


.of our sketch, though then only a mere boy, to 


make it his principal aim to prepare himself for 
preaching the Gospel among the heathen; and 
then, placing his hands upon the head of the 
lad, the pious and devout Christain Count in- 
voked a specia) blessing upon the youthful Heck- 
ewelder! All the Moravians on board the Zrene 
were destined to Bethlehem, a Moravian village, 
on the Lehigh-river, in Pennsylvania, fifty-eight 
miles North-west of Philadelphia, which had 
been settled, in 1741, by a colony under the di- 
rection of Count Zinzendorf, where they arrived 
on the twentieth of April, 1754. Here, for the 
two succeeding years, the young student attend- 
ed school, making good progress, 

In 1756, John Heckewelder went to live at 
Christian Spring, a small Moravian settlement, 
about nine miles North of Bethlehem, where, 
having now reached the age of thirteen years, he 
engaged somewhat in ‘ field-labor and other 
‘*manual occupations.” He, however, also, 
meanwhile, enjoyed oppertunities, which were 
not neglected, for improving himself, during his 
leisure houis, having the benefit of the instruc- 
tion of two Moravian teachers, Messrs. Ziegler 
and Fries, both reputed to possess good scholar- 
ship. While he was at this place, his parents 
were called, as Missionaries, to the Spanish West 
India Islands, where they soon did. The 
youthful subject of our sketch returned to Beth- 
lebem, in 1758, and engaged himself to a cedar- 
cooper, for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge 
of that trade. 

As a rule, boyhood years do not ordinarily 
develope much of romantic interest, nor inci- 
dents of sufficient importance to demand, to a 
large degree, the public attention; and these 
boyhood years of our young, embryo mechanic- 
missionary present us with no exception to the 
general rule. One of his biographers, however, 
says, that ‘* what is known ot these early years 
‘of young Heckewelder serves as a key to his 
** future life; and, in t!e midst of his schovl- 
‘* studies, his agricultural pursuits, and mechan- 
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‘ical labors, we can imagine the lonely orphan 
‘*boy dreaming of his life’s great dream, and, 
‘¢as in prophetic vision, beholding himself a 
‘‘messenger of Peace, bearing to the benighted 
**Indian, the story of the Savior’s love and 
‘mediation, and the revelation in the Gospel of 
‘‘the immortal life.” 

Christian Frederic Post, a Moravian Minister, 
of Bethlehem, in 1761, visited the Delaware In- 
dians, on the Tuscarawas-river, (called Muskin- 
gum, then, but, subsequently, it took the name 
of Tuscarawas, from the mouth of Sandy-creek, 
to its junction, at Coshocton, with the Walhond- 
ing,) to preach the Gospel to them, and to in- 
struct them in the truths of the Bible. This he 
did; and, having obtained permission, he com- 
menced a Missionary-station there, by immedi- 
ately building a log-cabin. 
returned to Bethlehem, for a suitable associate, 
qualified to teach the Indian children to read 
and write, and thus assist him in his missionary 
labors. This companion he found in young 
Heckewelder, who, until that time, had contin- 


ued his mechanical 1.bors, and, meanwhile, had | 


not neglected his studies. 

It was on the eighth of March, 1762, after 
appropriate public religious services, when John 
Heckewelder left Bethlehem, on his first Mission 
to the Indians. By arrangement, he joined his 
principal at the little Moravian settlement of 
Litiz, eight miles distant from Lancaster, on the 
twelfth of March, it being the day on which he 
completed his nineteenth year. They set out 
together, from Litiz, and pursued their weary 
journey, on horseback, traveling by way of Lan 
caster, Carlisle, Bloody-run, and Fort Pitt; and 
arrived at the Muskingum-river, after a toilsome 
journey of thirty-three days! The Missionaries, 
at once, took possession of the cabin built by 
Post, the preceding year; entering it with ex- 
pressions of gratitude for their protection, dur- 
ing their long, laborious, perilous journey. With 
other accompanying appropriate devotional ex- 
ercises, they signalized their safe arrival in the 
wilderness of the Muskingum. As the season 
was already somewhat advanced, they decided 
to clear two or three acres of land, at once, and 
raise vegetables and corn, during the Summer, 
for their future subsistence This they attempt- 
ed to do, before entering fully into their mission- 
work; but the jealousy and suspicion of the 
ludians were greatly excited thereby, who at 
once charged them that their missionary scheme 
was a mere pretence in order to enable the white 
people to obtain a footing in the Indian country ; 
and that it would result in the erection of a 
fort, and, ultimately, in their subjugation or in 
driving them out of their country. After a 
parley with the Chiefs, a piece of ground of 
only fifty paces square was the quantity of land 


Soon, thereafter, he | 
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assigned to them —an arrangement in which, for 
the sake of peace, they acquiesced. 

Towards the close of Summer, Post, accom- 
panied by several Delaware Chiefs, went to Lan- 
caster, pursuant to an arrangement made in the 
Spring, with the Governor of Pennsylvania, to 
hold a talk with him. During the absence of 
the principal Missionary, the assistant contracted 
disease, which brought him into great despond- 
ency. Other untoward circumstances, which 
need not be detailed, also disheartened him; 
and, to add to his discouragements, it was 
manifest that he had become, for some cause 
unknown to him, the object of suspicion and 
hatred of those Chiefs who had been to Lancas- 
ter, as well as of others. So threatening was the 
aspect of affairs, that certain Indians friendly to 
him advised him to leave the Indian country. 
He accordingly made ready, and left for Bethle- 
hem; but, owing to frequent attacks of fever, 
on his journey, which delayed him on his route, 
he did not reach there until sometime in Dece:n- 
ber, although he had left the Muskingum, in 
October. A few days after the young Missionary 
had left for Bethlehem, his principal, who had 
been delayed somewhat, returned to his Mission, 
where he found the feeling towards him to be 
even more hostile than had been represented to 
him by his assistant, whom he met, West of Fort 
Pitt, during the Jatter’s homeward journey. The 
Missionary, Post, thus seeing that no good, but 
possibly some evil, might result from further 
efforts to christianize the Delawares, on the Mus- 
kingum, prudently retired. And thus ended 
the first attempts of the Rev. Mr. Post and his 
assistant, John Heckewelder, to establish a Mo- 
ravian Mission among the Delaware Indians, on 
the Muskingum, in 1761-62. 

After Heckewelder’s return to Bethlehem, he 
assisted in the establishment of a new Mission- 
ary-station, to which was given the name of 
** Friedenshiitten.” His duties were laborious 
in the extreme; and, for many years, he made 
himself extensively useful, at various Mission- 
stations and schools. 

In the Spring of 1777, the noted Moravian 
Missionary, Rev. David Zeisberger, visited Beth- 
lehem, for the purpose of securing Rev. John 
Heckewelder, as an assistant to labor with him 
at Friedenstadt, a Missionary-station, on Beaver- 
creek, in Western Pennsylvania. The latter 
accepted the invitation, although, at the time, 
he hud a cali to settle, permanently, at the Mo- 
ravian town of Nazareth, now in Northampton- 
county, Pennsylvania, where, as one of his 
biographers says, ‘* he might have lived a quiet 
**and comfortable life.” But so strong was the 
impression on his mind, that it was his duty to de- 
vote himself to Mission-wo:k among the Indians, 
that he unhesitatingly yielded to the wishes of the 
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distinguished western Missionary, and, accord 
ingly, accompanied him to his field of labor, 
arriving there, in September, 1771. Here he 
remained a number of years, but often making 
long journeys, assisting in establishing new 
Missions, at distant points, and laboring with 
them, for periods more or less prolonged. — Lich- 
tenau and Salem, on the Muskingum were 
among those with which he thus identitied him- 
self. The decade, reckoning fiom his first asso 
ciation with Rev. David ciesberger, was a period 
of great sufferings, of severe toil, of many pri- 
vations, of much anxiety; but, also, of untold 
enjoyment, of inexpressible happiness, of chris- 
tian comfort and consolation, arising from his 
successful labors in his western Mission field. 
Those years were crowned with abundant tokens 
of the Divine favor upon his lal rs. 

It will be observed that those years covered 
the entire active fighting period of the Revolu- 
tionary war. In 1778, the ludians, on the Mus 
kingum, had, through the arts, falsehoods, and 
machinations of Simon Girty, Mc Kee, and El- 
liot, become greatly exasperated against the 
Americans, having been induced to believe that 
the latter intended to destroy the whole Indian 
race and take possession of their country. To 
counteract the nefarious efforts of those rene- 


gades and British emissaries, Heckewelder con- 
sented to go on a mission to those Indians—first 
obtaining a passport, for greater security, from 
Henry Laurens, President of Congress—for the 
purpose of correcting the false impressions under 
which they labored, and to conciliate them, so 
far, at least, as to secure their neutrality in the 


existing struggle. The mission was deemed of 


importance and, likewise, of extreme hazard; | who were in a constant state of mutual hostility 


but, by pacific addresses and a judicious, pru 
dent, course, on the part of the ambassador, the 
clesired result was, in a great measure, attained. 
The principal service on his mission was rendered 
at Goschochking, afterwards called ‘ Forks of 
** Muskingum,” now Coshocton. Heckewelder’s 
sympathies were with the Colonies, against the 
mother-country, in the existing contest ; but, in 
that regard, he has been misunderstood, mis- 
represented, and greatly maligned, and _ his 
motives impugned. 

The year 1781 found Rev. John Heckewelder 
a married man; living at Salem, a Christian 
Indian settlement, on the Muskingum-river, five 
miles belov Gnadenhiitten and thirteen miles be- 
low Shéubriion. two other Moravian Missionary- 
stations, being fifteen miles below the tuwn of 
New Philadelphia, the present county-seat of 
Tuscarawas county. Here, his oldest daughter, 
Joanna Maria, was born, on the sixteenth of 
Apiil, 1781, and has been, by many, considered 
the first white child born within the present 
limits of Ohio. But this is, doubtless, an error, 
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because the birth, at Gnadenhiitten, on the 
fowth of July, 1773, of John Lewis Roth, is 
fully authenticated ; and it is not unlikely that 
other white children were born at those Mission- 
stations, before 1781. 

Joanna Maria Heckewelder spent most of her 
life at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, where she died 
on the nineteenth of September, 1868. I was in 
correspondence with her, in her old age, and 
thus obtained, from her, important facts in rela- 
tion to her father’s history. There is now before 
me, a letter written by her—and very well 
written, too, as to penmanship, orthography, 
matter, and style—dated the sixteenth of April, 
1868, the day on which she entered upon 
her eighty-eighth year, in which she gives some 
of the foregoing facts, as well as others yet to 
be presented. 

In the Autumn of 1781, a great calamity befell 
the aforenamed Mission-stations, and great suf- 
fering and sorrow fell to the lot of those peace- 
ful Missionaries and their families—namely the 
Rev. David Zei-berger, in charge of the Mission 
at Shénbriinn ; Revs. Edwards and Senseman, in 
charge at Gnadenhiitten ; and Rev. John Heck- 
ewelder, at Salem. 

The Moravian Indians, on the Muskingum, it 
is obvious, were unfavorably situated. Their 
location, and the then existing circumstances 
that surrounded them were such as to forbid the 
hope of enjoying a protracted season of unin- 
terrupted peace and prosperity. Being midway 
between the western frontiersmen, East of the 
Ohio-river, on the one hand, and of the Wyan- 
dots and other unfriendly Indians, at Sandusky, 
on the other; situated, thus, between two parties 


towards each other, it was, of course, found to 
be a task of no small difficulty to maintain a 
position of strict neutrality between them. Thus 
situated, it was next to impossible to avoid the 
suspicion of being more in sympathy with one 
party than with the other. To be thus between 
two fires was perilous in the extreme. But an- 
other untoward circumstance in their case was 
that they were between two other fires. The 
Revolutionary-war was in progress, and_ the 
Americans had a military-post, on one side of 
them, at Fort Pitt, and the British had one, on 
the other side of them, at Fort Detroit; and all 
attempts at neutrality between those contending 
powers would naturally be, and were, utterly 
abortive. To incur the suspicion of treachery 
towards one or the other of those hostile parties 
was certain, sooner or later; and so it resulted. 
In the Summer of 1781, the commandant of 
Fort Detroit became impressed with the belief 
that the Moravian Missionaries, on the Muskin- 
gum, were spies, and had heen engaged in some 
correspondence that was incompatible with neu- 
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trality. That belief was produced by the false 
represcntations of those unrelenting enemies of 
the Americans and of the Moravian Missions and 
Missionaries, Giitv, McKee, and Elliott. Ue 
thereupon determined to secure those Mission- 
aries and terminate their Missions. To accum- 
plish this purpose, he organized a force of about 
thiee hundred warriors, under command of two 
Chiefs, Pipe and Pimoacan, the superintendence 
or general direction of the expedition, however, 
being given to Elliott. 

The capture of the Missionaries and their 
families, with some of the Moravian converts, 
and the dispersion of most of the remainder, 
also the laying waste, partially, at least, of their 
settlements, was effected without resistance; 
and the return movement, towards the Sandus- 
ky Plains, with the prisoners, was commenced 
on the eleventh of September. Just one month 
was occupied in reaching Upper Sindusky ; but 
it was a weary month of suffering and sorrow to 
the subject of this sketch and to his family, and 
no less so to his fellow-missionaries and to their 
families. 

Lengthened details of the fatigues, hardships, 
privations, and anxieties of that sad journey of 
a month, could be given, here, just as they came 
from the pen of the infant captive, Joanna 
Maria Heckewelder, written in her maturity, as 
dictated and authenticated by her father, near 
the cl se of his adventurous career. But I must 
forbear, admonished of the propriety of not 
lengthening out this paper beyond the limits 
prescribed at the outset. 

Not many days after their arrival at Upper 
Sandusky, a message came from Detroit, requir- 
ing the captive Missionaries to appear at that 
place. Revs. Zeisberger, Edwards, Heckewelder, 
and Senseman thereupon, immediately started, 
in obedience to the call upon them, setting out 
for Detroit, on the twenty-fourth of October. 
After a very wearisome journey, they arrived 
there, in safety, and unexpectedly ‘‘ met with 
‘*the most hospitable treatment from the inhab- 
* jtants.” 

A Council was soon held and the conduct of 
the Missionaries thoroughly investigated, especi- 
ally in relation to the course they had taken 
during the War ; and the result was an honorable 
acquittal. After the close of their trial, the 
commandant himself tendered them his congratu- 
lations, and virtually admitted that he had been 
imposed upon by their false accusers, by prompt 
ly granting them permission to return to their 
home, on the Muskingum. On leaving the 
Council-house, the Missionaries were congratu- 
lated by many of the respectable people of the 
place, on their happy acquittal; and, before 
returning to their families, they were made the 
recipients of many useful presents and acts of 
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kindness. Numerous were the expressions of 
good-will they received, from ‘all sorts of 
** people.” The commandant himself gave them 
a large gift of pork and flour; and, at their 
parting interview, presented them with a pass- 
port, which authorized them to labor among 
the Christian Indians, wherever found, without 
molestation. They rejoined their families, at 
Upper Sandusky, on the twenty-second of No- 
vember, after a toilsome journey of eight days, 
to the great joy of all their friends. 

But the enemies of Missions and Missionaries 
were not idle, and continued, unceasingly, in 
the exertion of their satanic influence against 
those devoted men who so faithfully labored in 
the interest of Missions and of Christianity. 
Such was the success of those diabolical efforts 
against them, that the aspect of affairs with the 
Missionaries grew more and more unpromising, 
from day to day. They, however, worried 
through the sad Winter of 1781-2, they, and 
especially their familes, enduring privations well 
nigh unendurable, and undergoing sufferings 
almost unbearable and sorrows indescribable. 
So alarming, indeed, had become the condition 
of the Missionaries, by reason of the falsehoods, 
unjust persecutions, and malign influence of 
their enemies, that their now warm friend, the 
commandant at Detroit, deemed it best, in the 
Spring of 1782, as a measure of security to them, 
to invite them to that place. Accepting the in- 
vitation, they and their families reached Detrvit, 
on the tenth of May, having traveled, by land, 
to Lower Sandusky, and thence by water to thcir 
destination. The commandant advised them to 
leave Sandusky, at once; and he promised them 
assistance in establishing a Mission-station on the 
Huron-river, at a point about thirty miles North 
of Detroi. They acceded to his wishes, and 
succeeded in reaching the point designated, with 
the advance furce of Christian Indians, under 
the direction ot some of the Missionaries, ac- 
companied by their families, on the twenty-first 
of July. Rev. John Heckewelder however did 
not arrive there until the Autumn. They named 
this Station ‘* New Gnadenhiitten,” most likely 
in remembrance of the desolated Gnadenhiitten, 
on the Muskingum. As all know, ninety-three 
of the Moravian Indians that had been taken as 
captives to Upper Sandusky, were murdered by 
Colonel Williamson’s command. The remnant 
were dispersed, by order of Captain Pipe, soon 
alter the Missionaries departed, in the Spring, 
for Detroit; and the process of rallying them, at 
New Gnadenliitten, progressed slowly, owing 
to their scattered condition; however, whea 
Heckewelder reached there, the whole strength 
of the Mission, counting those that accompanied 
him, numbered fifty - three persons. Their 
strength, however, gradually increased, espec- 
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ially during the next year, when they had an 
accession of upwards of forty persons, at once. 
The Rev. John Heckewelder remained at New 
Gnadenhiitten, until its final abandonment, 
which took place on the twentieth of April, 


1786, being a period of three and a half years. | 


And they were not years of leisure and inactivi- 
ty with him. 

During the Summer and early Autumn of 
1786, he assisted in establishing a Mission- 
station on the Cuyahoga- river, about twelve 
miles from Lake Erie—‘‘ Pilgrim’s-rest ” is its 
name, in Moravian history— whither most of the 
members of the New Gnadenhiitten disbanded 
Mission repaired. He removed from the Cuya- 
hoga to Bethlehem, on the Lehigh, in October, 
1786; but continued to travel and to labor, ex- 
tensively, in the interest of Missions among the 
Indians. 


During the next year, he came as far West as | 


Pittsburg; and, in 1788, he again visited Pitts- 
burg, and from thence extended his journey, in 
company with Captain Thomas Hutchins, the 
Geographer and Surveyor of the United States, 
to the mouth of the Muskingum, where, early in 
the year, a New England Colony had succeeded 
in making a permanent settlement, naming it 
Marietta. 

A portion of the vear 1789, he spent in labor- 
ing at the Mission-station of Pittsquotting ; the 
remainder of that year and the two succeeding 
yeas were devoted to labore at other points. 

The expedition of General Harmar, in 1790, 
and that of General St. Clair, in 1791, having 
failed to subjugate the unfriendly Indian tribes 
in the West, and the western settlements still 
being liable to attacks from marauding and 
hostile parties, it became a matter of the first 
importance with the Federal Government to 
secure peace by negotiation, if possible. With 
that object in view, the Rev. John Heckewelder, 
who was deemed a discreet, sensible man, and 
enjeyed a high degree of public confidence, 
was appointed, by General Knox, the Secretary 
of War, as an associate Ambassador with Gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam. of Marietta, with authority 
to form Treaties of Peace with various Indian 
tribes in the West. Instructions were issued to 
them, on the twenty-second of May, 1792. 
arrangement, they met at Pittsburg, about the 
jast of June, and reached Fort Washington, on 
the second of July, on their way to Post Vincen- 
nes, on the Wabash, where they arrived on the 
twelfth of September. Here, on the twenty- 
seventh of September, a Treaty of Peace was 
concluded and signed by Putnam and Hecke- 
welder, and by thirty-one Chiefs of the tribes 
from the Upper and Lower Wabash, Eel-river, 
Cahokia, Kaskaskia, St. Joseph’s- river, and 
from Lake Michigan. After a liberal distribu- 
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tion of presents, the Commissioners started, on 
the fifth of October, with sixteen Chiefs, tor 
Philadelphia, where they arrived early in Feb- 
ruary, Heckewelder having been absent nearly 
nine months. 

The result, thus far, of the negotiations for 
peace, seeming to be encouraging, another em- 
bassy was resolved upon. The Ambassadors 
were General Benjamin Lincoln, Colonel Timo- 
thy Pickering, and Governor Beverly Randolph. 
Mr. Heckewelder’s acquaintance with the lan- 
guage and character of the Indians, and his 
personal reputation among them, it was thought, 
might be of essential service—he, therefore, as 
betore, received an Assistant’s commission. 

The embassy, including Mr. Heckewelder, left 
Philadelphia on the twenty-seventh of April, 
1798, for the Miami of the Lakes, where they 
were to meet the Indian Chiefs of the North- 
west, in Council, to agree upon terms of peace, 
if possible. The Commissioners endeavored to 


| form a Treaty; but the intrigues and baneful 


influence of Girty, and others of his class, ren- 
dered all efforts, in that direction, abortive. 
Their fruitless labors were prosecuted until 
about the middle of August, when the Ambas- 
sadors returned to Philadelphia, Mr. Heckewel- 
der reaching his home, at Bethlehem, on the 
twenty-fifth of September, after an absence of 
five months. 

In 1797, Mr. Heckewelder twice visited the 
Muskingum, extending his journey to Marietta. 

In 1798, he traveled. as far to the North-west 
as the river Thames, in Upper Canada, visiting 
the Moravian Mission-station of Fairfield. He 
also again revisited their ruined villages, on the 
Muskingum, for the purpose of surveying and 
portioning out the land granted to the Christian 
Indians, and to re-establish Missions there. 
Gnadenhiitten Mission-station and village were 
commenced, as the result of his laborious efforts, 
this year; and it was Winter before Mr. Heck- 
ewelder rejoined his family, at Bethlehem, and 
then to remain only a few months with them. 

Early in the Spring of 1799, he returned to 
the Muskingum, to renew his labors. He was 
there, also, during a portion of the year 1800, 
faithful to his accustomed work, meanwhile 
making extensive journeys to promote the Mis- 
sion cause. 

About the close of this year, he was appointed 
‘*General Agent, West of the Ohio-river,” by 
the ‘* Society of the United Brethren, for prop- 
‘*agating the Gospel among the Heathen.” He 
served in that capacity, from 1801 to 1810, with 
great acceptability and usefulness, living with 
his family on the Muskingum, now Tuscarawas, 
at a Moravian village, among the scenes of his 
first missionary life. Resigning this position, at 
the latter date, ‘‘ he returned to Bethlehem, to 
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‘close his days in quiet retirement, having | Heckewelder, in the last-named publication, have 


‘¢ served the missionary cause, with ability and 
** faithfulness, for almost half a century! ” 

Rev. John Heckewelder lived at Bethlehem, 
on the Lehigh, twelve years after his direct con- 
nection with Missions was dissolved, in 1810, 
and until the thirty-first of January, 1823, when 
he died, having passed into the closing months 
of his eightieth year! But those years of retire- 
ment, though they embraced the period of his 
old-age and infirmities, were not years of idle- 
ness and of usclessness. His biographer, Rev. 
Edward Rondthaler, says that he still continued 
to serve Missions and the Mission cause, in an 
efficient way, ‘‘ by giving to the public needed 
‘information pertaining to them, and placing 
‘the connection of the Moravian Brethren with 
‘*the Indians, and the real object of their ardu- 
‘‘ous labors, in their true light before the 
“world.” These labors, it is claimed, were in- 
strumental in removing many prejudices which 
had existed against them, by reason of their 
persistent efforts to christianize the Indians ; had 
gained many valuable friends to their cause ; 
and had been productive, generally, of a favor- 
able influence upon the public mind. In that 
way, he had diffused a large amount of useful 
information relative to the lunguge, manners, 
and customs of the Indians. 

Mr. Heckewelder also wrote, extensively, dur- 
ing his retirement, some of it for the public eye. 
Among his published works are his History, 
Manners, and Custums of the Indian Nations 
who once inhabited Pennsylvania and the neigh- 
boring States ; and his Narrative of the Mission 
of the United Brethren among the Delaware 
and Mohegan Indians. The former of these 
works was written in 1819, at the repeated 
request of the President of the American Philo- 
sophical Society and others; and was published 
under the auspices of the Historical and Liter- 
ary Committee of said Society, a Society of 
which he was an honored member. The first- 
named he wrote when he was seventy-five years 
old; and the last-mentioned was prepared in 
1821, when he had reached the age of seventy- 
seven years | 

Tam not unaware of the fact that those pub- 
lications have been, as to some of the historical 
statements they contained, considered open to 
criticism. The first was sharply criticised in the 
North American Review, of January, 1826, al- 
though the same publication had highly com- 
mended it, in 1819. The points made by the 
review- writer, against the intelligence and verac- 
ity of Mr. Heckewelder, were met, answered, 
and, I think, in the main, refuted, by the late 
Judge Rawle, of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and one of its early Presidents. The 
accuracy of some of the views expressed by Mr. 


also been catled in question. He expressed the 
opinion that the Crawford Expedition of 1782, 
was organized to destroy the remnant of the 
Moravian Indians, at Sandusky. The author of 
Crawford's Campaign against Sandusky, C. W. 
Butterfield, I think, clearly refutes that charge 
against Colonel Crawford, by establishing the 
fact that the object of that Expedition was ‘‘ the 
‘* destruction, with fire and sword, of the Wyan- 
‘¢ dot Indian town and settlement at Sandusky.” 
Although Mr. Heckewelder was in error, on this 
point, and, perhaps, in others, there is not the 
slightest ground for believing that he ever know- 
ingly or intentionally uttered a word or wrote a 
sentence that was false, inferentially or absolute- 
ly, or that he ever wilfully perverted the truth, 
or made charges for the purpose of misleading 
the public. His propensities did not incline 
him in that direction. That he frequently ar- 
rived at erroneous conclusions—how few do 
not—is undoubtedly true; but, were he living, 
none more readily than he would sincerely 
regret it, confess and bewail the weakness and 
fallibility of human reason and human judg- 
ment, or more promptly make all amends that 
the case admitted of or demanded. ‘To err is 
‘*human ;” to fall into erroneous notions, how 
common it is; but it is not incompatible with a 
high order of integrity. To forget, and mag- 
nanimously forgive, and make all possible repar- 
ation for errors of opinivn entertained or wrongs 
inflicted, should be human, too; and no man 
having a proper appreciation of the character of 
the noble Heckewelder would doubt, for a 
moment, that if he had been satisfied of the in- 
justice he had inflicted upon the memory of the 
brave but unfortunate Crawford, that he would 
have hesitated, a moment, in rectifying the 
wrong done to a brave man and patriot. 

The life of the subject of our sketch was one 
of great industry, activity, and usefulness. It 
was also a life of vicissitudes, of perils, and of 
wild romantic adventure! How it abounded in 
hardships, privations, self-sacrificing devotion to 
the interests of the barbarians of the western 
wilderness! How earnestly, persistently, faith- 
fully, zealously, he labored to propagate the 
Gospel of Salvation, which was the chief in- 
spiration of the exalted heroism that character- 
ized his eventful life! How unselfishly he 
exposed himself to danger; how disinterested- 
ly he toiled to bring wild and barbarous tribes 
into the enjoyment of the blessings of Civiliza- 
tion and of Christianity! It would be difficult 
to overestimate the importance or value of the 
examples he has given the world, in the various 
characters of Philanthropist, Puilosopher, Pio- 
neer, Teacher, Author, and Christian Mission- 
ary ! 
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Rev. John Heckewelder was a gentleman of 
courteous and easy manners; a man of frankness, 
affability, candor; without affectation; modest, 
cheerful, unassuming; humble, unpretending, 
unobtrusive; retiring, rather taciturn, albeit 
when drawn out, a good conversationalist. He 
was in extensive correspondence, with many 
men of letters, by whom he was held in great 
esteem. It was one of his chief joys, in his 
declining years, that he had been, throughout 
his long life, tne Red-man’s constant and faith- 
ful friend, never once regreting that he had been 
impelled, by friendship for the benighted, to go 
forth a pilgrim, while yet in his young man- 
hood, in the spirit of enthusiastic heroism, un- 
appalled by danger, and unwesried by fatigue, 
undismayed by prospective toils and self-denials, 
to put forth his best efforts and dedicate the 
years of maturity and vigor, as well as those of 
youth and inexperience, to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the weak and helpless, tu enlighten 
the ignorant, and to promote the welfare and 
happiness of the pagan tribes and the supersti- 
tious, cruel, idolatrous nations of his adopted 
country ! 

In enfeebled condition, with his physical 
powers steadily giving way, the Rev. John 
Heckewelder was gradually and slowly brought, 


by the wasting infirmities of age—heing almost 
an octogenarian—to the close of his earthly 


” 


career! ‘* Death came upon him,” as saith one 
of his biographers, ‘‘ gently as the twilight 
‘* closes a Summer afternoon, gliding off into 
‘*deeper and darker shadow, till night falls 
**upon the earth, followed, doubtless, by the 
‘*dawning, in the coming life. of a day of 
‘* transcendent beauty and glory for his fruition ! 
* One so pure-minded, so unselfish, of such rare 
** self-abnegation, so faithful in labors for the 
**good of man, so exemplary in his life, so 
« Jevoted to God, must have had, all along, 
‘*through life, celestial tokens of approval, 
‘*and, in the dying hour, conscious manifesta- 
** tions of the Divine favor.” 

** At evening time it shall be light,” isa re- 
corded utterance of ancient prophecy which 
beautifully characterizes the ‘‘ evening time ” of 
the subject of this sketch. In view of sucha 
noble christian life, of such meritorious services, 
and of the glorious results of the life labors 
of such an one as Rev. John Heckewelder, it 
may, perhaps, strike many as not an unseemly 
stretch of the imagination that, as his eyes were 
closing on the scenes of earth, the spirits of 
those tawny children of the forest whom he 
had been instrumental in leading out of pagan- 
ism into the higher plane of christian life, were 
making ready, with their all-hail, for him, on 
the other shore; and that, as he was passing 
from the clasp of mourning friends, here, the 








smiling faces of those regenerated children of 
nature were ready to greet their earthly benefac- 
tor and friend, thus mingling the sounds of 
welcome to him, in the better world, with the 
echoes of the farewells uttered around his dying 
couch, in this! 

Forever honored be the memory of the sainted 
Heckewelder ! 


X.—THE RELATIVE STRENGTH OF 
THE TWO ARMIES, IN THE 
WAR OF SECESSION. 


ExTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EprTor oF THE 
HIstTorRIcaL MAGAZINE, FROM MAJOR-GENERAL 
A. A. Humpnreys, Carer or ENGINEERS oF 
THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Wasurineton, October 29th, 1874. 

Henny B. Dawson, EsqQ., 
Dear Sir: 
a * * * * 

* ™* My attention was attracted, last evening, 
to the account, in the New York Times, of yes- 
terday, of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Historical Society, held in Richmond 
on the evening of the twenty-seventh instant. 

The orator on the occasion, the Hon. R. M. 
T. Hunter, stated : 

‘* When Lee left Petersburg, in retreat, he had 
**but forty-two thousand, as a distinguished 
‘member of this body assures me he had it 
**from his own lips, in opposition to two hun- 
‘*dred and twenty thousand, under Grant; and 
‘* when. he surrendered, according to Swinton, 
‘*their own historian, he delivered up eight 
**theusand men with guns in their hands, while 
‘*the remainder, a little more than twenty 
‘*thousand men, wandering about in pursuit of 
** food, without arms, without food, almost with- 
‘out clothes, and the most necessary things of 
“ifs.” 

In the account of the surrender at Appomat- 
tox, which appeared in the Histortcat MaGa- 
ztnE for October, 1873, received by me recently, 
copied from the Richmond Dispatch, the follow- 
ing statement occurs : 


‘*T cannot close this sketch without quoting 
“ the language of that splendid soldier and un- 
** conquerable patriot, General J. A. Barly, in his 
**noble oration on General Lee. ‘ Finally, from 
‘**mere exhaustion, less than eight thousand 
‘men, with arms in their hands, of the noblest 
‘army that ever fought, ‘in all the tide of 
**time,’ were surrendered at Appomattox, to 
‘**an army of one hundred and fifty thousand 
see men.’ ” 

The force under Grant, at Appomattox, did 


se 
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not exceed, if indeed it equaled, seventy-two 
thousand men. 

The whole number of troops under Grant, 
that moved in pursuit of Lee’s army, was be- 
tween eighty-five and ninety thousand; and, of 
this number, the Ninth Corps, about thirteen 
thousand strong, was halted in position at 
Burke’s-station, the junction or crossing of the 
railroads from Richmond to Danville, and from 
Petersburg to Lynchburg. 

Weitzel, with part of his Corps, remained in 

ion of the two cities. 

The whole force of the Armies of the Poto- 
mac and James—that is the whole United States 
land forces before Richmond and Petersburg, at 
the time when these cities were taken and Lee’s 
retreat began—did not exceed, if it: equaled, 
one hundred thousand men. 

Respecting the twenty thousand men, without 
arms, surrended at Appomattox, it is to be said 
that they had arms in their hands when they left 
Petersburg and Richmond; and either they threw 
them away, under the triturating blows the Army 
of Northern Virginia received, between the 
mornings of the sixth and ninth of April; or, on 
their march to Appomattox Court-house, between 
the evening of the seventh and the morning of 
the ninth of April; or, between the time of the 

ent to surrender, on the ninth of April, 
and the day when it actually occurred. The 
country and its roads, North of the position of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, at Appomattox 
Court-house, were entirely open to it. There 
were no United States troops in that direction. 

I know not from what authority Swinton de- 
rived his statement that these ‘‘ twenty thousand 
‘¢men” were ‘* wandering about, in pursuit of 
“food, without arms, without food, almost 
‘* without clothes and the most necessary things 
‘* of life.” The Second Corps, which I com- 
manded, led in the pursuit from the morning of 
the sixth of April, at half past eight o’clock 
—when I discovered Lee in retreat past our left— 
until we reached Appomattox Court-house, on 
the morning of the ninth of April; and I had 
no reason to believe that there was such a dis- 
organized mass wandering about, in the condition 
ahaa stated. I may add, that I was ina 
position te see all that occurred, affecting my 
command, during the pursuit. 

At about eight o’clock, on the night of the 
seventh of April, the first demand made upon 
Lee to surrender, was delivered to him, he being 
then about five miles West of Farmville. The 
Second Corps was, at that time, the only part of 
the Army in contact with the Army of Northern 
Virginia; and the demand passed through me. 
A reply to it, from General Lee, came to me in 
less than an hour. The correspondence con- 
tinued during the next day and during the morn- 
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ing of the ninth; and such an unusual occur- 
rence, as the passage of letters between the 
Commanders of the two Armies, during such 
operations as were going on, may have convinced 
the men of the Army of Northern Virginia that 
their fighting was over, and that the surrender 
of their Army was nigh at hand. Under such a 
conviction, they may have thrown away their 
arms, or it may have been done after they 
reached Appomattox Court-house. 

The correspondence between Grant and Lee, 
ee: the surrender, passed through me, ex- 
cepting the letter of General Grant; stating the 
terms of surrender, and the reply of General 
Lee, accepting the terms, which two letters were 
written after Grant and Lee met, and in each 
other’s presence. 

On the fifteenth of November, 1873, you 
wrote me a brief note, asking for certain in- 
formation concerning the Colorado-river; and 
adedd: ‘ veel ap see General Early’s criticism 
‘*on your Meade Oration, etc.?” On the seven- 
teenth, I replied, giving you the information 
concerning the Colorado-river; and, I believe, 
replying to your other inquiry as follows: 

‘*T have not seen General Early’s criticism of 
‘*my Meade address, although I heard he had 
‘“* made such in the New York Times. I did not 
‘*Jearn that it had been made before the South- 
‘**ern Historical Society. 

**T have no time, at present, to go into any 
‘*discussion of the sort. My data for the 
‘*strength of the Army of the Potomac, were 
‘*taken from copies of returns in my possession 
** those for the Army of Northern Virginia, 
‘*were derived from the statements of General 
‘* Meade, both verbal and recorded, and from 
** the information in the possession of the Secret 
‘* Service Department, at the Head-quarters of 
‘*the Army of the Potomac, the accuracy of 
‘* which information concerning the organiza- 
‘**tion and strength of Lee’s Army, my experi- 
‘fence, as Chief of Staff, led me to have great 
** confidence in. 

‘*T have never seen any return of Lee’s Army 
‘* in the Gettysburg Campaign, nor official state- 
** ment of its alien or losses.” In continu- 
ation of this subject, let me add, that the 
Confederate archives, in the possession of the 
War Department, were not, and are not, accessi- 
ble to me; and I did not consider myself au- 
thorized to ask a special exception for this 
address, in the preparation of which I was 
limited to two or three days time. My statement 
as to the losses of the Armies, was derived from 
the official publication of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army—The Medical and Surgical 
History of the War of the Rebellion, Part I., 
Surgical volume, Table 28, page 80. 

It is to be remarked, respecting the numbers 
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in each Army that actually took part in the 
Battle of Gettysburg, that the numbers brought 
into action, after long and fatiguing marches, 
such as both armies made preceding Gettysburg, 
are always less than the formal returns made 
just previous to commencing the march. As an 
example, I refer you to the Historica, Maaca- 
ZINE of ree 1878, containing General Early’s 
report of the operations of his Division in the 
Gettysburg campaign, by which it is seen that on 
the twentieth of June, at Shephardstown, his 
Division had been diminished during the opera- 
tions, up to that time, by one hun and sixty- 
two killed, wounded, and missing in action; 
three Regiments detached ; three hundred and 
forty-three sick, but present with the command ; 
and twenty-two in arrest. To these sources of 
depletion another should be added—straggling. 
The strength of General Early’s Division, when 
it e march towards Pennsylvania, on the 
fo of June, is not given in his Report or its 
foot-notes, and I have no means of comparing 
it with his Field-return of the twentieth oi June, 
given in the foot-note to his Report. 

Let us compare the information concerning 
the organization and strength of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, in the possession of the 
Secret Service Department of the Army of the 
Potomac, so far as it concerns General Early’s 
Division, with General Early’s own figures, as 
far asthey go. His Field-return of the twentieth 
of June, gives fifty-six hundred and thirty-eight 
officers and enlisted men, present for duty and 
equipped. If from the strength of his Division 
early in June, as stated by the Secret Service, 
we deduct the losses General Early gives be- 
tween the fourth and the twentieth of June, 
under the several heads of killed, wounded, and 
missing of three Regiments detached; of the 
sick and those in arrest, but not of the extra 
duty men, since they were not counted by the 
Secret Service, we shall find the remainder which 
should be the number present for duty equipped 
on the twentieth of June at Shepherdstown, one- 
ninth larger than the number given in General 
Early’s field-return of that date. Now there is 
still one remaining source of depletion between 
the fourth and twentieth of June, the result of 
which should be subtracted from the strength of 
the Division as given by the Secret Service, which 
General Early does not inform us of: that is his 
loss by straggling on the line of march between 
Fredericksburg and Gettysburg. 

Now the comparatively large reduction of 
General Early’s Division by Regiments detached, 
by killed, wounded, and missing at Winchester, 
and perhaps by sick, is not applicable tu the 
other Divisions of the Army of Lee, whose 
strength at Gettysburg we might expect to find 
more closely in accord with the information of 
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the Secret Service Department, than the ex- 
amples I have just taken. 

It is to be remarked that the two Armies hay- 
ing moved from Fredericksburg to Gettysburg by 
routes widely apart, the Secret Service Depart- 
ment had not the means of making the correction 
of the strength of Lee’s Army during that march. 

I do not know what may have been the at- 


tempted corrections of my statement of the 
relative strength and losses of the two Armies, 
but I certainly shall not accept those of any 
subordinate commander of the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, though I shall be ready to defer to 
a proper analysis of the official returns of each 


army. 
You are at liberty to publish this. 
Very truly, yours, 
A. A. HuMPHREYs, 
Maj Genl. 


XI.—REMINISCENCHS OF THE ELEO- 
TION-DAY OX, AT BOSTON. 


I. 


[From The Hancock Gazette & Penobscot Patriot, 
Belfast, Maine, April 9, 1823, and re-pro- 
duced in The Evening Transcript, Boston, Oc- 
tober 15, 1874.] 


Messrs. Eprrors : I remember, some time ago, 
a number of reminiscences were published in one 
of the Boston papers and copied into yours; but 
I do not recollect an account of the election-ox, 
that was roasted whole, in Boston, more than 
fifty-three or fifty-four years ago. The papers 
having lately mentioned a famous dinner in New 
York, at which there was a whole bear, carried 
in by four waiters, on a dripping-pan, etc., puts 
me in mind of the Boston election-ox, which I 
perfectly well remember, being at that time about 
eight or nine years old, a little history of which 
I will give you. If you should think fit to 
publish it, you may. 

One of the British Governors—I think it was 
Bernard—bheing rather affronted with the Boston- 
ians, thought to punish them by ordering the 
General Court to convene at Cambridge, on 
election-day. The Bostonians, who were always 
a match for a British Governor, soon found 
means to thwart him. An advertisement was 
inserted in the newspapers, that an elegant dinner 
would be provided at Faneuil Hall, on election- 
day, at one dollar per head; and, to crown all, 
a fine fat ox would be roasted whole on the 
Common, and then be cut up in the market. 
About a fortnight before the election, a spit, 
made of timber, was prepared at a block-maker’s 
shop, on Barret’s-wharf, and exposed to all the 
school-boys, who used to go in flocks, when 
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schoo] was done, to see it, and by that means 
became more interested in the election-day, and 
served to spread the news, far and wide. On 
Tuesday, before election, a fine fat ox was pro- 
cured, slaughtered, and dressed completely for 
the spit. It was placed in a cart, dressed out 
with box, lilac, peonies, etc., accompanied with 
music, and was paraded through Cornhill, Mar!l- 
borough-street and Winter-street, to the bottom 
of the Common, where there used te be some 
hills; on the side of one of them a place was 
made to fix it, to roast, and wood prepared to 
light a fire. Next morning, at sunrise, when a 
discharge of cannon was to and did take pluce, 
large numbers of boys were there; and the only 
difficulty the men had, was to keep them from 
quarrelling abont whose turn it was to turn the 
spit. 

Instead of Boston being thinned by the Gov- 
ernor’s measures, it was filled, from the neigh- 
boring towns, particularly the Common, which 
was crowded to overflowing. At Cambridge, it 
was said, not a solitary tent was seen ; and scarce 
people enough left to cook the Governor’s dinner. 
At one o'clock, the ox was said to be well done ; 
and, taken as it was, on the spit, by volunteers 


(not hired servants), carried to the market, 
placed on a butcher’s-block, and handsomely 


carved. Some nice pieces were carried into the 
hall; the remainder was cut into small pieces 
and served out to the men and boys in the 
market, who all said it was as good a piece of 
beef as they ever ate. The day was fine; and 
no aecident happened to mar its pleasures. The 
Common, in the afternoon, was filled with all 
kinds of sports customary on election-days ; 
and, in the evening, with a great variety of 
fireworks. The Governor, with some of his 
— it was said, skulked into town, after 
ark, being ashamed to be seen while the sun 
was above the horizon. 
A Native or Boston, 
And one of the Turnspit Boys. 


II. 


[From The Evening Transcript, Boston, October 
16, 1874.) 


An Ox Roastep on Boston Common.—The 
roasting of an ox, on the Common, of which an 
account is reprinted in yesterday’s Transcript, 
from the Hancock Gazette & Penobscot Patriot, 
Belfast, Maine, April 9, 1823, took place on 
Election-day, Wednesday, the thirtieth of May, 
1770. The General Court was that day convened 
at Cambridge, instead of Boston, the proper 

lace of meeting, by Lieutenant-governor Thomas 

eshinesn, then the executive officer of the 
Province, and occasioned great excitement. 

The Hssex Gazette, published at Salem, (Vol. 
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2., No. 97.,) May 20 to June 4, 1770, contains 
accounts of the meetings of the General Court 
at Cambridge and the citizens at Boston. A 
sermon was preached by Rev. Samuel Mather, at 
the old brick meeting-house, which stood on the 
spot where Joy’s building now stands; and a& 
dinner, followed by patriotic toasts, was par- 
taken of at Faneuil-hall. The following is the 
account of the roasting of the ox: ‘* The Morn- 
‘*ing was ushered in with Musick, parading the 
‘* Streets, and an Ox, which on the Afternoon 
‘before was conveyed through the Town dec- 
‘*orated with Ribbons, Flowers, etc., was early 
** put to the Fire at the Bottom of the Common ; 
**the Noveliy of an Ox roasting whole excited 
‘the curiosity of the People, and incredible 
** Numbers from this and the neighboring Towns 
‘resorted to the Spot to view so unusual a 
** Spectacle. At eleven o’clock the several Bat- 
‘*teries in the Town discharged their cannon, 
‘and presently after Divine Service ie 

It is also stated that ‘‘the poor of the Town 
** were presented with the Ox which was roasted 
‘*for that purpose, and temperately shared in 
‘* the Festivity of the Day.” 

Another ox was roasted, whole, in Boston, 
twenty-two years later, at the ‘‘ Civic Feast,” in 
honor of the French Revolution, on the twenty- 
fourth of January, 1793. Accounts of this 
feast are given by Sullivan, in his Familiar Let- 
ters on Public Characters, page 45, and Drake, 
in his Old Landmarks of Boston, page 110. 
‘* Liberty-square” received its name from the 
occurrences of that day. 


XII.—FPLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “‘ as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to se- 
cure for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correc- 
tions.—Ep. His. Maa.) 


Bisnor Assury’s Norss. 


Boston in 1791.—We rode through dust and 
heat to Boston. I felt much pressed in spirit, as 
if the door was not open. As it was Court time, 
we had some difficulty in getting entertainment. 
It was appointed for me to preach at Murray’s 
Church—not at all pleasing to me; and that 
which made it worse was, that I had only about 
twenty or thirty people to preach to, in a large 
house. It — to me that those who pro- 
fessed friendship for us were ashamed to pub- 
lish us. 

On Friday evening, I preached again; my 
congregation was somewhat larger, perhaps ow- 
ing to the loudness of my voice—the sinners 
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were noisy in the streets. I have done with 
Boston till we can obtain a lodging, a house to 
preach in, and some to join us. 

Some things here, are to be admired, in the 
place and among the people. Their bridges are 
—_ works; and none are ashamed to labor. 

f their hospitality I cannot boast. In Charles- 
town, I was kindly invited to eat and drink with 
many—here with none. There are, I think, nine 
meeting-houses of the establishment [ Congrega- 
tional]; Friends’ meeting-house, one; Scandi- 
navians, one; Universalists, one; Roman Cath- 
olic, one; Baptists, two; Episcopalians, two; 
the Methodists have no house—but their time 
may come. 


Origin of General Conference.—‘‘ This day 
**( July 7th] Brother Jesse Lee put a paper into 
*¢ my hand proposing an election of not less than 
‘‘two nor more than four preachers from each 
“¢Conference to form a General Conference in 
*¢ Baltimore, December, 1792, to be held an- 
* nually.” 


Tue Cost or Our Recent War. 


Mr. David A. Wells has furnished the Cobden 

Club of England with an essay upon the ex- 

, income, and taxes of the United States. 

We copy the following statement of the cost of 
the Rebellion : 

‘* The whole cost of the war, to the Northern 
**and Southern States, from 1861 to 1866, is 
‘* estimated as follows: Lives, one million; 
‘6 ae , by destruction, waste, etc., nine 
‘billion dollars. The gross expenditures of the 
“* United States, from June, 1861, to July, 1866, 
«¢ was five billion, seven hundred and ninety-two 
** million, two hundred and fifty-seven thous- 
“and dollars. Of this, the actual war-expenses 
“* were about five billion, three hundred and 
‘* forty-two million, two hundred and thirty- 
** seven thousand dollars. 

‘* The expenses of States, Counties, cities, and 
“* towns, in the Northern States, not represented 
**by funded debts, have been estimated at five 
*“*hundred million dollars. The increase of 
** State debts, on the war account, was one hun- 
**dred and twenty-three million dollars. The 
**increase of city, town, and County debts is 
**estimated at two hundred million dollars. 
** Total war-expenses of the loyal States and the 
** National Government, was six billion, one 
**hundred and sixty-five million, two hundred 
*‘ and thirty-seven thousand dollars. 

‘*The estimated direct expenditures of the 
** Confederate States, on account of the war, 
** were two billion dollars. 

“ ate estimated expenses of the war to 
**the country, North and South, were eight 
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‘* billion, one hundred and sixty-five million, 
‘¢ two hundred and thirty-seven thousand dollars. 
‘* The total receipts, from all sources, during 
‘*the second year of the war, were less than 
‘* forty-two million dollars. The expenditures 
‘* were sixty million per month—at the rate of 
‘*seven hundred million dollars a year.” 


CoPLEY, THE LOYALIST. 


It is known to our readers that the venerable 
and distinguished Lord Lyndhurst is an Amer- 
ican born, and the son of an eminent American 
painter, who refused to espouse the side of the 
Colonies, in the Revolution; and left America 
for Europe, with his son. Of Mr. Copley, the 
father, the Boston Traveller contains the follow- 
ing particulars, which may interest our readers : 

‘* There are few historical facts better estab- 
‘lished than that Mr. Copley was a Loyalist; 
‘and we are surprised that any one should 
‘** think of disputing the correctness of the asser- 
‘**tion that he belonged to the eo party— 
‘* that is to say, to the party which was utterly 
‘‘averse to a separation of the Colonies from 
“ England. 

‘*Nor is there anything dishonorable to his 
‘* memory in saying this. There was always a 
** large party, in America, hostile to separation ; 
“and it is altogether probable that this party 
‘‘embraced a 


ecisive majority of the people, 
‘*at the time Mr. Copley left this country, for 


‘Italy. We know that, even as late as the 
** Summer of 1776, it was with no little difficul- 
‘* ty that the Continental Congress was brought 
‘*up to the point of declaring Independence. 
“Tt does not follow that, because Mr. Copley 
** was a Loyalist, he was not a friend of consti- 
‘tutional government. The great mass of the 
‘* Loyalists were not in favor of any of those 
‘* acts by which the Government of George III. 
** infringed the liberties of America. 

‘* What happened here, in those days, was ex- 
‘* actly what had happened a hundred and thirty 
‘* years earlier, in England, when the conflict 
‘* began between Charles I. and the Long Parlia- 
‘ment. Our Whigs represented the party of 
‘*Hampden and Pym; the Tories represented 
‘*the constitutional Royalists of 1641-2—the 
“men of whom Falkland and Hyde were the 
‘leaders. If Charles I. had triumphed, his 
**best friends would not have allowed him to 
‘establish that despotism at which Strafford 
‘*had aimed. If George III. had triumphed 
‘over our ancestors, the better portion of the 
**Tcries would not have allowed him to destroy 
** constitutional government here. Mr. Copley 
‘was one of those Tories who, while they 
“could not countenance extreme measures, on 
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‘the part of the Colonists, were not friendly 
‘*to despotic rule.” — National Intelligencer, 
August 15, 1857. 


GENERAL LEE.—In Rev. J. W. Jones’s Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of General Lee, it 1s stated 
that, in 1861, after Lee’s arrival in Washington 
from Texas, General Scott, with whom he was a 
great favorite and who had the highest opinion 
of his military talents, used all his powers of 
persuasion to induce him to stand by the old 
flag. Mr. Lincoln sent the elder Blair to him, 
with an offer of the chief command of the 

His reply to Mr. Lincoln’s messenger 

‘Mr. Blair: I look upon secession as 

‘‘anarchy. If I owned the four millions of 

‘* slaves in the South, I would sacrifice them all 

**to save the Union; but how can I draw my 
‘*sword upon Virginia, my native State?” 


ScraPs.—Mrs. James K. Polk has presented the 
Tennessee Historical Society with a pen made from 
an eagle’s quill, dropped by an eagle, in Virgin- 
ia, and presented to President Polk, in 1845. 
Mr. Polk signed his first message to Congress 
with the pen made of this quill, the Joint Reso- 
lution of Congress for the admission of the State 
of Texas, the law to extend the laws of the 
United States over the State of Texas, the Act 
**reducing the duty on imports and for other 
‘* purposes,” and the Treaty of Peace with 
Mexico, on the fourth of July, 1848. 


—A_ collection of letters and manuscript 
music left by E. P. Christy, the negro minstrel, 
reveals the fact that many of the popular songs 
which bore his name, such as Old Folks at Home 
and Oh, Boys, Carry Me’Long, were composed 
by Mr. Stephen G. Foster, and sold to Mr. 
Christy for ten dollars each, with an additional 
five dollars for allowing Mr. Christy to have the 
credit of authorship. 


—At the South-west corner of the Old South- 
church, Boston, a few feet above the ground, 
there is a stone which bears this inscription: 
‘*N. E. Marca 81, 1729.” It is supposed that 
it means ‘‘ newly erected, in 1729.” The Boston 
Journal asks: ‘‘How many of the thousands 
‘*who have passed that way ever noticed this 
** stone? ” 


—The Presbyterian churchyard, at Freehold, 
New Jersey, is the only place in that State where 
the Canada thistle has ever been seen by Mr. 
Oliver H. Willis, who has recently made a cata- 
logue of the plants growing without cultivation 
in New Jersey. 
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xXIl).— NOTES. 
EprraPH on Miss Hannan F’. Goup. 

James Spear Loring, Esqr., in his Hundred 
Boston Orators, pp. 517, 518, prints an epitaph 
on the Hon. Caleb Cushing, by Miss Gould, and 
a rejoinder, by Mr. Cushing. 

The epitaph on Mr. Cushing is one of thirty 
epitaphs, written by Miss Gould, in their life- 
time, on a number of her friends and on herself. 
A friend (Henry F. Waters, Esqr., of Salem, 
Massachusetts,) has a copy of this collection of 
epitaphs, in the handwriting of the Hon. Caleb 
Cushing, with the famous rejoinder appended ; 
but in this copy it is not credited to himself, but 
to E. Bailey—probably Ebenezer Bailey, a grad- 
uate of Yale-college, in 1817, the author of a 
treatise on Algebra, and the Principal of the 
Young Ladies’ High School, in Boston. 

The names of those whose epitaphs, by Miss 
Gould, are in this collection, are, Ephraim W. 
Allen, John Andrews, James Caldwell, Joseph 
Chamberlain, George Bross, Robert Cross, Caleb 
Cushing, Jacob Gerrish, Gaisford Giles, Benja- 
min A. Gould (brother of Miss Gould and father 
of B. A. Gould, the astronomer), John Green- 
leaf, Asahel Huntington, Abel Johnson, Henry 
Johnson, Joseph Marquand, Alfred W. Pike, 
John Porter, Charles Prescott, John Scott, Ebe- 
nezer Shillaber, Richard 8. Spofford, Edmund 
Swett, Charles Toppan, Ebenezer Wheelwright, 
Thomas B. White, Asa W. Wildes, Jonathan 
Wood, Master Wright, Doctor Wyman, and 
Hannah Gould. 

I quote from Mr. Cushing’s manuscript the 
epitaphs on himself and Miss Gould. 


‘* CALEB CUSHING. 
‘* Lie aside all ye dead, 
** For in the next bed 
** Reposes the body of Cushing ; 
‘* He has crowded his way 
‘* Through the world, as they say, 
** And perhaps even here he’ll be pushing,” 


** Hannan Goutp” [by herself’). 

‘* Now Hannah has done 
** With her rhyming and fun ; 

** When her course from the world she was 

‘* shaping, 

‘¢ The bells would not toll 
‘* For so little a soul 

‘* From so mighty a body escaping.” 

‘¢ Tue saME” [by H. Bailey). 

‘* Here lies one whose wit 
‘* Without wounding could hit, 

** And green grow the grass that’s above her; 
‘* She has sent every beau 
* To the regions below, 

‘** And now she’s gone there for a lover.” 
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It has been suggested that Mr. Cushing, in at- 
tributing this last epitaph to Mr. Bailey, did it 
to conceal the authorship from the friend for 
whom the copy was made (probably more than 
fifty years ago), and that he was realy the author 
of it, as asserted by Mr. Loring and others. 


Boston, Mass. JoHN Warp Dzan. 


. 


A Historicat Eprrara. 


The enclosed inscription was copied, verbatim, 
from a headstone erected to the memory of 
Doctor Enoch Dole, of Lancaster, in the old 
Cemetery, at Littleton, Massachusetts, during a 
oe visit to that town, on the sixth of October, 
1874. 


*¢ Memento Morr 


** Here lies ye Body of Dr. Enoch Dole of Lan- 
** caster A. 33 Years 5 mo. & 3 days, he unfor- 
**tunately fell with 3 others y® 9% of March 
‘*1776 by a Cannon Ball from our cruel & un- 
‘*natural Foes y* British Troops while on his 
** Duty on Dorchester Point. 


** No warning giv’n! Unceremonious fate! 
‘** A sudden rush from Life’s meredian joys. 
‘* A wrench from all we are! from all we love 

‘* What a change 
‘*From yesterday!* Thy daring hope so near, 
‘* Long labour’d prize!) O how ambition flushed 
‘* Thy glowing cheek ambition truly great, 
** Of virtuous praise 
** And oh! y® last, last, what (can word express 
** Thought read) y° last, last silence of a friend 


‘** Meaning his Entrance into Boston which so 
**soon took Place & on which his Heart was 
** much sett ” 


XIV.— QUERIES. 
BRADSHAW'S EPITAPH. 


In his notes on Milton’s The Second Defence of 
the People of Hngland, Mr. St. John introduces 
‘* that eloquent and startling epitaph, written by 
*¢ an American, ou Bradshaw, before the War of 
“Independence. It is said to have been dated 
** from Annapolis, June 21st, 1778, and to have 
‘*been engraven on a cannon, whence copies 
** were taken and hung up in almost every house 
‘*in the continent of America: 


‘* © STRANGER! ere thou pass, contemplate this 
** cannon, nor regardless be tuld that near its 
‘* « base, lies deposited the dust of Joun Brap- 
‘** saaw, who, nobly superior to selfish regards, 
‘**despising alike the pageantry of courtly 
‘€*splendour, the blast of calumny, and the 
** ‘terror of regal vengeance, presided in the 
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‘* *illustrious band of heroes and patriots who 
‘* ¢ fairly and openly adjudged CuarLEs Stuart, 
‘* *tyrant of England, to a public and exemp- 
‘* «lary death, thereby presenting to the amazed 
‘** world; and transmitting down, through ap- 
‘* ¢ nlauding ages, the most glorious example of 
‘**unshaken virtue, love of freedom, and im- 
‘* © partial justice, ever exhibited on the blood- 
‘¢ «stained theatre of human action. Oh! read- 
‘*¢er, pass not on till thou hast blessed his 
‘¢ memory, and never, never forget that rebel- 
‘* ¢ lion to tyrants, is obedience to God.’” 


What American wrote that? Where is the 
first account of it? When was it first printed? 


Boston, Mass. J. W.T. 


WHERE WAS GENERAL PUTNAM BORN ? 


It is probably known to THE Historical Mac- 
AZINE that, in 1870, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, of 
Brooklyn, New York, induced the President of 
the United States to call at Woodstock, Connec- 
ticut, where Mr. Bowen has a country-seat, and 
to be present at the celebration of the Fourth of 
July, at that place. Well: a part of the ser- 
vices, on that occasion, was the reading and 
adoption of a series of resolutions, one of which 
was in these words: ‘‘ Fifth. The native Coun- 
‘ty of Putnam and Lyon has had the great 
“honor to lay its ready tribute of life and 
“*treasure upon the altars cf liberty, from 
‘** Bunker Hill to Appomattox.” * * ” 

Am I not right in supposing that the author 
of this Resolution knew more about gas than 
history—in short, that he was an ignoramus? 
I have always understood that General Putnam 
was a townsman of mine, and was born in 
Danvers, Massachusetts. 

A READER OF THE ‘‘ INDEPENDENT.” 

Brooxiyn, N. Y 


CHURCH-BUILDING, AT AUCTION. 


Can any of the readers of Tae HisTorIcAL 
MaGazineE inform me, threugh that work, any- 
thing concerning a custom said to have pre- 
vailed in New England, in years gone by, of 
disposing of the work of building meeting- 
houses to the lowest bidder, at a public vendue? 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Dick, 


XV.—REPLIES. 


CiEopatra’s Barce.—[H. M., IIT, iti., 38 .] 

In your Magazine for January, 1874, under 
the head of Flotsam, there is an article written 
by John 8. Sleeper, published first in the Salem 
Gazette, on the celebrated Cleopatra's Barge, the 
pioneer of the now extensive American Yacht 
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fleet—in fact, the first American yacht. It is 
not generally known that a diary of her famous 
first cruise in the Mediterranean, in 1816, is 
now in existence and in the possession of Miss 
Crowninshield, of Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
I have seen it and perused portions of it. 
Gro. Henry PREBLE, U. 8. .N. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


‘Tae Cotorapo Desert.—[ZH. M., TIT, ii., 39.) 


You will find in the Pacific Railroad Reports 
—see my Report on all the routes, Volume L., 
profiles and accompanying Reports, the data 
substantiating the fact, generally, which you 
enquire about. As to the exact quantities 
(depths) I cannot say whether those stated in 
the Magazine are correct or not, without refer- 
ence to the Profiles and Reports, which I have 
not time for. 

In the Report on the Mississippi-river, page 
97, near the bottom, it is said: “ Indeed, it 
“would seem that natural levees might eventu- 
“ally confine the stream in such places” [where 
the river channel has remained a long time un- 
changed] “to its channel, This has actually 
“occurred on the Colorado of the West. The 
“conditions most favorable to such a result 
“are: annual floods, of nearly equal height; 
“dense undergrowth on the banks; and sand 
“ drifting from the uncovered parts of the bed, 
“at low water.” 


A. A. Humpnmreys, U. 8. A, 
Wasurineton, D. C. 


XVI.— WHAT WH HAVE TO SAY ABOUT 
a. 


(Under this caption, Taz Historroan MaGazrne propos- 
es to “have its say’’ on whatever, concerning the His- 
tory, Antiquities, and Biography of America—living men 
and their opinions and conduct, as well as dead men and 
dead issues—it shall incline to notice, editorially.) _ 


‘A ‘*GENTEEL” FRAUD, AND WHAT THE TAX- 
PAYERS HAVE TO SHOW FOR IT. 


In the number for May, 1873, Tae Histortcan 
Magazine called the attention of the world to 
the gross fraud on the tax-payers of the City, 
which, under the plea of printing the ancient 
records of the municipality, New Anisterdam 
and New York, a ‘‘ring,” headed by the 
** genteel” Librarian of the New York Histori 
cal Society, sustained by the gentility of that 
*‘eminently genteel” body—Augustus Schell, 
Tammany’s Chief Sachem, having been its dis- 
tinguished President, at that time—and con- 
cluded by the New York Printing Company, had 
imposed on the tax-payers, and was, then, con- 
tinuing to impose on them; that, instead of 
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printing a reasonable number of copies of those 
ancient records, in a reasonably respectable but 
yet an economical style, with reasonable care in 
the conduct of the work through the press, the 
notorious ‘‘ ring ”-machine, headed by Cornelius 
Corson and engineered by George H. Moore, the 
distinguished Librarian of the New York His- 
torical Society, had taken the venerable volumes 
of written records from the City Hall, where, of 
right, they ought to have remained ; carried them 
into a tinder-box building, in Center-street, since 
actually levelled to the ground, by fire ; ripped 
them apart, sheet from Suis placed the time- 
weakened sheets, thus torn apart, in the hands of 
dirty-fingered compositors, rather than take time 
and trouble to make copies for the printers’ use ; 
‘*set up” the contents of those sheets in a style 
the most extravagent and reckless of cost; 
passed the revised ‘‘ proofs” of those printed 
sheets, after they had been read and corrected 
by the workmen, to Doctor E. B. O’ Callaghan, 
a venerable protege of the New York Historical 
Society, only to be looked over and indexed, at 
a cost of FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS PER YEAR; 
that, from October, 1870, when Doctor O’ Calla- 

han is said to have commenced his nominal 

uties of looking over the ‘‘ proofs,” after the 
Printing Company’s proof-readers and composi- 
tors had carefully corrected them, until the date 
of that article—not far from three years—the 
Doctor had done nothing else than glance over 
the revised sheets and make eight puny Indices ; 
that he had, then, received five thousand dollars 
from the City Treasury and claimed to have a 
balance due him of several thousands more ; that, 
‘*then, the motive power of the New York His- 
‘* torical Society was connected with the defunct 
‘“*New York Printing Company, in order that 
**the proposed—what-you-call-it—might seem 
‘*to be attired in all the respectability of the 
‘eminently respectable body which, at that 
‘*time, moved the official grist-mill;” that, 
then, ‘‘ the venerable Editor complacently waits, 
‘fas Macawber is said to have waited, while 
‘*Doctor Moore grinds his grist, for him, in 
‘* € Boss Tweed’s’ mill, which has been set in 
‘*motion, for this purpose, by the respectability 
‘‘of the New York Historical Society, and en- 
‘*gineered by its Librarian; ” and that, then, 
“ we suggested that ‘‘ we shall see, we suppose, 
‘* what kind of a miller Doctor Moore will be, 
‘in a reform mill ”—‘‘ the Boss” and his party 
being, then, no longer in power. 

From May, 1878, until now [March 11, 1875] 
this mill has been kept in continued and constant 
motion, as THE HistoricaAL MaGazINE then pre- 
dicted it would, with Doctor Moore and the 
New York Historical Society turning the crank 
and Doctor O’ Callaghan and those who represent 
the defunct New York Printing Company at the 
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ut of the hoi ; the tax-payers of the Cit 

om not cea fe be bled, to the tune ae 
thousand dollars per year, to support the ‘* em- 
‘*inently genteel” protege of the New York His- 
torical Society, to whom we have referred, in his 
apocryphal index-making ; AND THE FRAUD I8 
SAID TO BE STILL CONTINUED, AT THE SAME EX- 
PENSIVE COST. 

An official letter, dated ‘‘ Finance Depart- 
‘* ment, Comptroller's Office, City of New York, 
** March 11, 1875,” informs us that this bare- 
faced ‘‘job” has already cost the tax-payers 
eleven thousand, one hundred, and thirty-four 
dollars and eighty-one cents, for Doctor 0’ Calla- 
ghan’s share of the plunder, prior to the twelfth 
of May, 1874, when he last received an instal- 
ment; that ‘‘it is believed that he is stil) so 
- ” in making his Indices, at five thous- 
and a year; and that ‘‘ the volumes stereotyped 
**and printed by the New York Printing Com- 
**pany never came into ion of the City, 
“nor was anything paid for them ”—Doctor 
O Callaghan, therefore, having been paid five 
thousand dollars per year, year after year, for 
indexing a series of volumes in which the City 
has no proprietary interest ; which are owned by 
private parties ; and which may be published, at 
any moment, with the advantages of this City- 
paid labor, wholly for private emolument. 

We have h a great deal about this ard 
that man’s frauds, perpetrated or supposed to 
have been perpetrated, on the City. We have 
read of Mr. O’ Conor’s learning, and Governor 
Tilden’s sagacity, and Jimmy 0’ Brien’s revenge, 
and the enterprise of The New York Times, in 
exposing the frauds of ‘‘the Ring,” whatever 
that ‘‘ Ring” may have been; we have known 
of hardships inflicted on innocent parties, in 
order that alleged wrong-doings in ethan might 
be remedied and punished ; and much has been 
said, and sung, and nastily portrayed, illustra- 
tive of ‘‘ the Boss,” on Blackwell’s-island, of a 
couple of his friends, at Auburn, and of more 
of them, in exile; but we have not heard a 
syllable concerning that equally bare-faced fraud 
which has saddled a venerable do-nothing, as a 
maker of indices for other people's books, on the 
tax-payers of the City, at a cost of not less than 
twenty-five or thirty thousand dollars; nor have 
We seen any more justification for that last- 
named fraud than was found in those which 
sent Ingersoll and Farrington to the State-prison, 
unless the engineer and toll-taker in the former 
are exempted because of their ‘‘ eminently gen- 
‘*teel” character and of the superior social 
standing of those who are engineering it and 
turning the crank which executes it, while the 
latter were only ‘‘ greasy mechanics,” of plebeian 
origin, and making no pretence to gentility. If 
there is any reason for the justification of the 
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one, which would not equally justify the other, 
in any community where ‘‘ equality before the 
‘*law” is said to prevail, we would like to see 
it. If there is any reason for the De Peysters 
and the Beekmans, the Bryants and the Bene- 
dicts, the Fields and the Kirklands—justly hon- 
ored by all who know them—to allow, silently, 
their names and their associated influence to be 
carried by one in whom they have reposed con- 
fidence, in an entirely different capacity, and to 
be employed by him, while acting as a lobbyist, 
for the purpose of saddling on the already over- 
burdened tax-payers, the cost of supporting a 
venerable protege of the New York Historical 
Society, while working for other people, we 
shall be pleased to know what that reason is. In 
the name of the tax-payers, we demand that a 
remedy shall be applied to this wrong as well as 
to others; and we promise that if it shall not 
be, very soon, we will take the covers off some 
other portions of the machinery of the mill which 
Doctor Moore is keeping in motion, at five thous- 
and dollars per year for his croney and more 
than that for somebody else, and expose some 
other portions of its ugliness to the judgment of 
THOSE WHO PAY THE BILLS. 

There are other elements in this monstrous 
job, which was saddled on the City, when ‘‘ the 
‘* Ring” was in full power, by the insidious, 
plausible, and ‘‘ eminently genteel” Librarian 
of the New York Historical Society and those 
whom he induced to co-operate with him ; but 
we cannot, now, do more than glance at one of 
them. Let that one suffice, now. 

The official letter to which we have already 
referred says of this ‘‘ job,” thus genteely sad- 
dled on the City, ‘‘it was estimated, in 1873, 
**that the twenty-three volumes then in course 
‘‘of preparation,” [others were to follow] ‘*‘ of 
‘“‘ which fifteen were stereotyped, would cost 
** not less than one hundred «nd seventy thous- 
‘*and dollars; and that, carried out in the full 
‘scope of the Resolution, the scheme would 
‘involve a total outlay of more than HALF A 
‘‘mintiIon dollars and produce TWO HUNDRED 
‘* AND FORTY THOUSAND volumes, enowgh to fill a 
‘*room, twenty-four feet square and thirteen 
‘* feet high, from floor to ceiling.” 

With such a record of the result of one 
‘‘job,” and that an ‘‘ eminently genteel” one, 
we may be allowed to ask, First: Just where 
the wonder need be, that those who were not so 
‘* genteel” should also try to take toll from the 
City’s grist, which was paying their patrician 
neighbors so well; Szconp: Just why, after the 
‘‘eminently genteel” Librarian of the New 
York Historical Society and those who were 
assisting him, had succeeded in saddling the City 
with their illegitimate bantling, they should raise 
such a hulaboo when ‘‘ the Boss” and his friends 
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took their turn at tolling the same grist ; Turrp: 
Just why, in view of ail these facts—samples of 
the whole—there need be so much wonder that 
the taxes, in the City of New York, are so op- 
pressive and rents so high; and, Last: Just 
why, with the expositions of the law, by Coun- 
sel, the rulings of the Courts, and the verdicts of 
Juries, in the cases of Tweed, and Ingersoll, and 
Farrington, before them, The New York Times, 
and Mr. Peckham, and the Grand Jury of the 
County have not extended their enquiries and 
applied their remedies to cases which are quite 
as flagitious as those which they have so zeal- 
ously noticed and corrected—cases, too, which, 
both in their character and their origin, were 
vastly more ‘‘ genteel” and, therefore, more in- 
‘elligently perpetrated and, really, more wicked, 
han the greater number of those which they 
lave prosecuted and corrected or punished. 
Long Vive gentility! Down with all else! 





A Worp To our READERS. 


at the early part of 1873, after our unsuccess- 
attempt to overtake the time which, from 







f 

r, 1871, until January, 1878, we had lost 
in quence of severe and protracted illness, 
it considered advisable to drop twelve 


of our expected issues; push the terms 
of ow several subscribers forward a year, mak- 
ing me year’s subscription-money pay for two 
years }f time; and thereby bring the dates of 
the seleral issues nearer to the dates they re- 
spectivly bore: the derangement of our busi- 
ness, bj reason of renewed attacks of ill-health, 
of the abitrary and illegal interference with our 
mails, md of the difficulty in making collec- 
tions, diying the past Winter, have led us to the 
determimtion to repeat the experiment, and, by 
again dropping twelve numbers of our issues, 
thereby bring the Magazine into line with its 
contemporaries. We have done 30; and this 
number will appear at the time indicated on its 
cover. 

_ We havebeen led to do this only after careful 
consideration and on the concurrent advice of 
such of our friends as we have consulted on tae 
subject; and, as no one, unless ourself, can 
possibly sustain any injury thereby, we trust our 
subscribers and readers, generally, will not be 
discontented. Had we continued on cur course, 
struggling against time, in our effort to close the 

a gap in our issues which had been gradually 

produccd by our sickness and other adverse 

causes, the pressure which such an extraordinary 
effort would have necessarily brought on us, in 
our weakness, would have exposed our health to 
too great a strain; and, besides, the increased 
outlay of money, which would have become 
necessary, in such an effort, to ensure a more 





rapid issue of the monthly numbers than one in 
each month, would have absolutely required a 
a income than, with the known difficulty in 

ing collections, during the past few month, 
we could have possibly commanded. With these 
reasons before them, for changing the printed 
dates of our issues—THERE WILL BE NO OTHER 
CHANGE—we have not doubted that our sub- 
scribers will approve our change; and we earn- 
estly pray that, having thus removed the chief 
obstacle to our more perfect success, financially, 
we may, hereafter, receive that more liberal 
support, in both subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, to which we are sure the peculiar merits 
of the Magazine and the favor with which it 
has been always received so justly entitle it. 





XVII.— BOOKS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others sending Books or Pamphlets for the. 
Editor of Tas Histortoat MaGazrne, are respectfully re- 
quested to forward the same, either direct to “ Hznry B. 
“ Dawson, Morrisanta, N. Y.,” or to Messrs. SontpyER,. 
Anmstzone, & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New 
York City, as shall be most convenient to them.) 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


1.—The Original Lists of Persons of Quality ; Emi- 
grants ; Religious Hailes; Political Rebels; Serving 
Men sold for a termof years ; Apprentices ; Children 
stolen ; Maidens pressed; and others who went from 
Great Britain to the American Plantations 1600-1700. 
With their ages, the localities where they formerly lived 
in the Mother Country, the names of the Sheps in which 
they embarked, and other interesting particulars. From 
MS. preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Maj- 
esty’s Public Record Office, England. Edited by John 
Camden Hotten. New York: J. W. Bouton. 1874. Quar- 
to, pp. 580. Price $10. 


We have received a copy of this elegant 
volume, from the American publisher; but, be- 
cause it has reached us at too late a day to 
enable us to examine it with that care which its 
importance to every student of American gene- 
alogy and history seems to demand, we must 
defer, until our next number, the notice which 
we propose to make of it. 





2.—Assyrian Discoveries ; an account of Explorations 
and Discoveries on the site of Ninevah, during 1878 and 
1874. By George Smith. With Illustrations. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1875. Octavo, pp. xvi., 461. 
Price $4. 


The remarkable discoveries made by M. Botta, 
Mr. Layard, and Sir Henry Rawlinson, as is well 
known, have revolutionized the old-time dull- 
ness and incompleteness of ancient Eastern His- 
tory; and the acute scholarship of Mr. Smith, 
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employed in deciphering the fragments of Assy- 
rian tablets which have found their way into the 
British Museum, has utilized the discoveries to 
which we have referred and made them servica- 
ble to the world of science and history. 

The volume before us c..:tains accounts of the 
explorations, in Assyria, by Mr. Smith, and of 
his discovery and recovery, there, of the Assy- 
rian tablets which, with what were already in 
the British Museum, nearly completed the an- 
cient records of the Deluge; and it describes, 
also, the results of his labors in deciphering 
those tablets. The remarkable confirmation of 
various biblical narratives, especially that of the 
Deluge, which is found on these recently un- 
earthed Assyrian records, engraved, it is said, 
not very far from four thousand years ago, is, 
by far, the most notable of recent archeological 
discoveries ; and as this volume contains a com- 
plete account of these records, with translations 
of them, its interest to scholars, antiquarian as 
well as biblical, will be very apparent. 

We know of no recent publication which so 
much commends itself to the consideration of 
students, and, at the same time, offers so much 
of passing interest to the merely transient reader. 

The typography of the work is very excellent ; 
and its illustrations, especially the photographs, 
add greatly to its merely literary attractions. 





3.—Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-admiral United 
States Navy. By James Mason Hoppin. With a portrait 
and illustrations. New York: Harper & Bros. 1874. Oc- 
tavo,pp. Price $8.50. 


The Navy of the United States has maintained 
its hold on the affections of the masses, ever 
since Perry and Macdonough, Stewart and Hull, 
Decatur and Lawrence, Chauncey and Bain- 
bridge wrestled with the tars of England, some 
sixty years since, ‘‘ and would not let them go; ” 
and that hold has been strengthened by the fact 
that the Navy, as such, has never been employed 
for the oppression of the people ner for purposes 
which have appeared very despotic in their 
character and tendencies, even if they were 
really so. A naval biography, therefore, has 
been generally received with more favor than 
most others; and we suppose this, of Admiral 
Foote, will not be an exception to this general 
rule. 

Although it appears impossible for some 
people to keep themselves and their own opin- 
ions, good or bad, in the background and to 
allow the subjects of which they write to be 
kept in front, we sometimes find in the writings 
of such selfish people something which, apart 
from themselves and their peculiar notions, is 
worthy of attention ; and the volume before us 
presents just such a case. Professor Hoppin 
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may be an excellent man, and his peculiar 
notions, on politics, and religion, and history, 
and what not, may be very interesting, to some 
people, somewhere; but those who open this 
volume will generally care less for him and his 
notions, than for Admiral Foote and his doings; 
and they ought not to have been bored with the 
former, while they have cared only for the latter. 

Of Admiral Foote and his services to the Re- 
public, the history of the Republic and the 
recollections of his countrymen bear the most 
ample testimony. He was as unselfish as he was 
brave ; his fidelity to his country was unques- 
tionable ; his ability, in his profession, was rec- 
ognized beyond the limits of his own country; 
and his services, in China and in the South, 
during the recent War of Secession, were peci- 
liarly honorable to himself and peculiarly ser- 
vicable to the Republic. Professor Hoppin has 
prepared a narrative of this distinguished mgn’s 
life and services, and, as far as he has gong he 
has done well; but we find very little moré, in 
his narrative, than the already published Reports 
have long since told us, concerning the Admir- 
al’s public services, and very little, sustained by 
other recognized authorities, concerning either 
the general history of the events described or 
the private life and the personal character of the 
distinguished man whose biographer the Profes- 
sor assumed to be. We hoped, when we opened 
the volume, to have found some illustrations of 
hitherto unwritten history—some light thrown 
on hitherto obscure subjects; but we lave been 
disappointed. It is « pleasantly enough written 
story of Admiral Foote’s life and services, for 
popular reading; but because of its want of 
precision in its statements—the looseness with 
which it is written—it is not entitled to take its 
place among the standard biographies of the 
country. 

The typography and illustrations of this 
volume are very neatly executed. 


4.—The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst 
Curtius. Translated by Adolphus William Ward, M. A. 
Vol. V. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 
Duodecimo, pp. 522. Price, $2.50. 


We have already noticed the several volumes 
of the work which this makes complete; and, 
as the most eminent scholars, in both Europe 
and America, have united in awarding the 
highest praise to Professer Curtius, for the 
soundness of his learning and the accuracy of 
his statements, in this last History of Greece, 
we can safely commend it to the favor of our 
readers. 

The typography of the work is very neat, 
being exactly uniform with Mommsen’s great 
History of Rome, published by the same house. 
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6.—Vick'’s Floral Guide for 1815. Pul lished quarterly 
by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y, Price, 25 Cts. per year. 
Octavo, pp. 182. 


This is one of those beautiful serials which 
are sent out by the enterprising seedsmen of 
Rochester, as advertisements of their goods; 
and it is, also, an admirable manual for the 
florist and kitchen-gardener. The first number 


of the year, now before us, is an elegant work, 
elaborately illustrated with woocd-cuts of the 
highest order of excellence; and it may fitly 
find a place on the center-table of any parlor in 
the country, as well as on the top of every 
cottager’s bureau. 


6.—Briggs and Bro’s Quarterly Illusirated Floral 
Work for 1815. Jan. number. Rochester, N. Y. and Chi- 
cago, Ill, Quarto, pp. 112. 


Another of those quarterly Catalogues of which 
we have elsewhere written, in this number. It 
It is a very useful work. 


1.—Historical and Descriptive Sketches of Suffolk 
County, and its towns, villages, hamlets, scenery, inati- 
tutions, and important enterprises; with au historical 
outline of Long Island, from its first settlement by Euro- 
peans. By Richard M. Bayles. Port Jefferson, L. L.: 
Published by the Author. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 424. 
Price, $2.25, 


A *‘local,” in every sense of the wird. It is 
a work devoted to the history and description of 
Suffolk-county, in this State; written by a resi- 
dent of the County; printed in the County ; 
designed for circulation, mainly within the 
County; and, as it appears to have been well- 
received by the Press and public, tl:iroughout the 
County, there is pretty good evic euse, in that 
fact, of its general accuracy, in what relates to 
the present condition of the Count: ’. 

The volume opens with an epitoiie of the bis- 
tory of Long Island, generally, fron the days of 
Henry Hudson until the close of the War of the 
Revolution; and this is followed with a Chapter 
on the Indian Tribes on Long Islanc. and descrip- 
tions of some of the customs of the settlers of 
that portion of the country. 

In all these portions of the work, the author 
seems to have contented himself with the testi- 
mony of Wood, Thompson, Prime, and the very 
unreliable Onderdonk ; and, as may be reasona- 
bly supposed, he has sometimes paid the penalty 
to which the blind man, who relied on blind 
guides, of whom the good book tells us, was 
subjected, in the days of old. He has evidently 
intended to avoid error; but his authorities have 
not always been reliabie. 

A description of Long Island, generally, fol- 
lows; and that is followed by a summary of the 
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Revolutionary history of Suffolk-county, in the 
latter of which he has drawn largely, with more 
or less good judgment, from Onderdonk’s Rev- 
olutionary Incidents. A description of the 
County occupies another Chapter; and, follow- 
ing this, are Chapters devoted, respectively, to 
the histories and descriptions of, successively, the 
towns of Huntington, Babylon, Smithtown, 
Islip, Brookhaven, Riverhead, Southampton, 
Southold, Shelter-island, and Easthampton. A 
letter from our old and honored friend, Doctor 
Edgar F. Peck, of Brooklyn, on the desert lands 
of Long-island, closes the volume. 

In all these latter Chapters, the author has 
evidently employed the best published material, 
concerning the histories of the several Towns; 
and, generally, he has done well. In his de- 
scriptions of the Towns, he seems to have spared 
nothing to ensure both completeness and accura- 
cy. The result is, that we have, in this little 
volume, by far the most complete description of 
Suffolk-county which we have seen, and, with 
here and there an exception, a tolerably accurate 
history of it. It is worthy of a place in every 
collection of local histeries; and its enterprising 
author has laid the inhabitants of the County 
under obligations which we trust they will 
promptly honor and liquidate. 

The typography is very creditable to the Suf- 
folk-county printers who manufactured it. 


8.—The Mistress of the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodeci- 
mo, pp. 245. 


A romance in verse, from the ready pen of Mr. 
Holland. 

It is a story of domestic life, in a Pastor’s 
country home; and its graphic delineations of 
rural home-scenes will secure a welcome for it in 
many a country household. 

We wonder that some of the scenes were not 
seized by artists who are anxious to find good 
subjects for their artistic skill; and we respect- 
fully suggest that many of the lines of this 
volume will afford such subjects, for pictorial 
illustrations, as are seldom found in a work of 
this class. 

The typography of the volume is very ex- 
cellent. 


9.—America not Discovered by Columbus. A histori- 
cal sketch of the Discovery of America by the Norsemen, 
in the tenth century. By R. B. Anderson. With an Ap- 
pendix on the historical, linguistic, literary, and scientific 
value of the Scandinavian languages. Chicago: 8, C. 
Griggs & Co. 1874, Duodecimo, pp. 104. Price, $1. 


The author of this little volume occupies one 
of the Professors’ chairs in the University of 
Wisconsin ; and, if we do not. mistake, he is, 
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himself, a Northman, by birth. The little work 
which he has presented to the world is a full, 
frank, and brave demand, with the necessary 
evidence to sustain it, that Columbus shall take 
the place which properly belongs to him, in 
history—that of a mere explorer ; and that the 
honor of the discovery of America shall be 
awarded, where it undoubtedly belongs, to the 
men of the North—those rugged, restless, re- 
sistless rovers, whose name and fame, as a 
distinct people, were impressed, so certainly, on 
every nation’s annals, during their earlier periods. 

In this undertaking, Professor Anderson opens 
with a notice of the interest which the discovery 
of America possesses, to all nationalities; and 
this is followed by one of the neglect to which 
the literature of the North has been subjected. 
The antiquity of America; its alleged discovery 
by the Phoenicians, Greeks, Irish, and Welsh ; 
who and what the Northmen were; the parts 
which Iceland and Greenland played in the 
drama of American discovery ; the ships of the 
Northmen; their Sagas and other documents; 
and notices of the Norse navigators, Bjarne 
Herjulfson, Leif Erikson, Thorwald Erikson, 
Thorstein Erikson, and Thorfin Karlsefue, their 
discoveries, a and settlements, follow. 
The claims of Columbus, as the discoverer of 
America, are canvassed; other expeditions, by 
the Northmen, are noticed; and the volume is 
closed with a notice of the value of the Scandi- 
navian literature, as it has been recognized by 
various writers, in Europe and America. 

The important subject to which this little 

. work is devoted is handled, in it, with great 

fairness, the utmost frankness, and with the 
support of abundant evidence. It is less a pub- 
lication of new facts, however, than a modest 
re-setting of old ones; and the well-read student 
of American history will find little in it which 
has not been known to him, these many years. 
But to the masses, who learn history at the 
‘* public-schools,” from the latest ‘*school- 
‘* history,” it will afford new light, on the great 
question of Columbus’s title to greatness, as the 
alleged discoverer of America; and to all such, 
with our hearty approval of its claim to their 
confidence, we earnestly commend it. 

It is beautifully printed. 


19.— The Houses of Lancaster and York with the Con- 
quest and Loss of France. By James Gairdner. With 
five maps. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1875. 
Duodecimo, pp. xv., 262. Price, $1. 


The fourth volume of the series, entitled 
Epochs of History—that collection of historical 
hand-books of which we have hitherto written. 
It is a summary of the events of the great War 
of the Roses which scourged England, from the 
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days of Richard II. until the death of Richard 
IIl., on the field, at Bosworth; and, consider- 
ing the small array of original material, beariag 
on the subject, it is tolerably full and complete. 
To all who desire to examine the history of those 
troublesome times, it will be very convenient. 

It is very neatly printed. 


11.—The New York Directory, containing * * by David 
Franks. New York: Shepard Kollock. 1786. [Reprinted 
by F. B. Patterson, New York, 1874.) Duodecimo, pp, 
8%. Price 50 cents. 


A very well executed fac simile of the orig- 
inal edition of the first Directory of New York, 
published in 1786. 

As this particular work has been re-printed, 
over and over again, our readers are generally 
acquainted with it; but we are free to say that, 
of those copies, this is the nearest to the original, 
in general appearance. 

t is very neatly printed. 


12.—Hasy Haperiments in Physical Science, for Orat 
Instruction in Common Schools. By Le Rvy CO. Cooley, 
Ph.D. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874, 
Duodecimo, pp. 85. Price 75 cents. 

Elements of Chemistry, for Common and High 
Schools. By Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph. D. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 192. Price $1. 

A Text-book of Chemistry. A modern and sys- 
tematic explanation of the elementary principles of the 
Science. Adapted to use in High Schools and Academies. 
By Le Roy C. Cooley, A.M. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. 1878. Duodecimo, pp. 262. Price $1.25. 


The series of volumes of which the titles are 
given, above, has been prepared for the use of 
the several grades of schools; but it will be no 
less useful and interesting, in the workshop and 
the family-circle. The great leading theory of 
the author is to compel the scholar to observe, 
to think, and to act for himself, with the teacher 
as his guide; and, quite as wisely, he insists 
that the common-school shall be confined to the 
common branches of knowledge, leaving to the 
higher classes of schools the higher courses of 
study which, now-a-days, are all crowded into 
the same apartments, to the injury of the 
scholars’ physical system and the entire want of 
permanent usefulness, anywhere. 

Following those principles, the first-named of 
the series is intended as an aid to those who are 
engaged in teaching, rather than as a volume 
which is to be crammed by the young scholar. 
It is made up of easy experiments, which may 
be made by any intelligent child, with little or 
no assistance, with such simple apparatus as can 
be collected, almost without expense, in any part 
of the country ; and they are so arranged that 
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each instructs in some elementary fact or princi-| 14—The History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles 


ple, and thus lays a foundation for other and 
higher lessons in the science. 

he second work named at the head is in- 
tended for the higher classes of the Common- 
schools and the lower of the High-schools; 
and it is designed for the preparation of the 
young mind for the higher branches of the 
science which are to follow. In short, it is an 
elementary work, devoted to the instruction of 
the young beginner in the knowledge of things 
which are both common and useful-—water, air, 
rocks, soils, for instance—and fitting him for 
the knowledge of those more abstruse portions 
of the Science, if he shall desire to study them. 

The last-named of the three volumes is de- 
signed as a text-book of Chemistry, for the use 
of those who are pursuing their studies in the 
higher grades of schools. It is, however, not 
so abstruse that the great body of scholars, in 
those institutions, cannot thoroughly master it, 
notwithstanding it is “up with the times,” in 
the present advanced state of the Science. 

All these works, as we have said, are in- 
tended more as guides than as books to be 
memorized; and, as their author insists that 
‘Chemistry, more than any other science, rests 
on experiments, and that, although its laws 
may be explained by certain theories, they are 
‘quite independent of those theories, being log- 
ical deductions from repeated experiments, he 
has carefully instructed his pupils in the abso- 
lute necessity of practical experiments and of 
learning from their results the character and 
scope of the great controlling laws of the 
science, 

Each of these volumes is appropriately and 
liberally illustrated; and all of them are well 
printed. 





18.—The Puddleford Papers ; or, Humors of the West. 
By H. H. Riley. With original illustrations. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1875. Duodecimo, pp. 386. 

Another of that class of works of which 
Major Jack Downing’s celebrated Letters is a 
notable example—a collection of the annals of 
a rural village, in which the village notables, 
the village gossip, and the village customs and 
manners are made the vehicle for conveying, 
generally, some underlying theory in politics, 
religion, or social life. 

It is written with considerable skill; and 
many of its pictures of frontier life—to say 
nothing of those graphic sketches of old-style 
New England village-life, now seldom seen in 
railroad-ridden Yankee -land—are admirably 
drawn. 

It is neatly illustrated, well- printed, and 
bound in that showy style which prevails, 
now-a-days. 


the Fifth. By William Robertson, D.D. With an account 
of the Emperor's life after his abdication. By Willftam H. 
Prescott. New Edition. In three volumes. Philadel- 
phia; J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1875. Duodecimo, pp. [7.] 
xvili., 544; (Z7.] 549; (ZIJ.] vi., 580. Price $2.25 per vol. 


The standard work, by Doctor Robertson, of 
which these volumes is a re-print, has been 
known to every student of European history, 
these many years; and we need not, therefore, 
undertake to describe it, here. But, as is also 
known to such students, Doctor Robertson’s 
scheme did not embrace any extended notice 
of the Emperor, after his retirement from the 
throne; and if it had, the facilities for ascer- 
taining what the truth is, concerning that 
subject, were less complete, in the days of that 
distinguished historian, than they are now. It 
was considered to be advisable, therefore, some 
twenty years since, when a new edition of 
Robertson’s History was about to be printed, to 
employ Mr. Prescott to continue the original 
narrative, with an account of the Emperor’s 
life, after his abdication; and the then recent 
opening of the previously hidden archives of 
Simancas, to every student who cared to enter 
the dusty recesses of that ancient receptacle, 
enabled that distinguished scholar to discharge 
the duties thus assumed, with unusual com- 
pleteness and accuracy. It is proper, therefore, 
to include that portion of Mr. Prescott’s writ- 
ings in a collection of his works; and Messrs, 
Lippincott & Co. have done well in thus pre- 
serving it, in their new edition of them. 

The first two volumes and nearly three hun- 
dred pages of the third of the series now before 
us are devoted to a careful re-print of Doctor 
Robertson’s work ; and Mr. Prescott’s additional 
material, embracing about a hundred and sev- 
enty pages, and an exceedingly minute Index 
complete the work. 

The typography and general make-up of the 
work are uniform with those of the volumes 
which have preceded it; and it would be diffi- 
cult to find more beautiful specimens of book- 
making, intended for general circulation. 





15.—Days near Rome. By Augustus J.C. Hare. With 
Tilustrations. In two volumes. Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 1875. Duodecimo, pp. [J.] 883; [ZZ.] 368. 


As the writer of these volumes says, very 
aptly, “only about one traveler in five hundred 
“of those who cross the Alps ever sees Italy.” 
The greater number who visit Milan, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples pass very agreea- 
ble days; eat well-cooked dinners; visit a few 
hackneyed sights, under the lead of haughty 
couriers or ignorant cicerone; but they do not 
see the real, unadulterated Italy, and they 
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return about as ill-informed, concerning Italy, 
as they were, when they went there. The pur- 

of these volumes is to enlarge the comfort 
as well as the pleasure of those who visit Italy, 
by offering suggestions concerning the charac- 
ter ef Italians, their manners, and how tourists 
may better treat them; and it treats, very mi- 
nutely and very graphically, of what may be 
usefully visited, by intelligent travelers, in the 
out-of-the-way places, throughout the country, 
round about Rome, Indeed, it affords an ad- 
mirable picture of the vicinity of Rome, both 
in its local history, the lives and doings of 
those who have lived there, its topography and 
architecture, and its ruins; and if the Walks 
in Rome, by the same hand, contained as much 
concerning Rome herself as these Days NEAR 
Rome contain concerning the country surround- 
ing that celebrated city, the two works should 
not be separated, and no one should attempt to 
approach Italy nor to write about it, without 
the assistance of so admirable a guide. 

The typography of the work is English, and 
is very handsome; the numerous illustrations 
are neatly executed; and the entire work isa 
pattern of neatness. 


16.—A theory of Fine Art. By Joseph Torrey. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 1874. Duodecimo, 
pp. xi., 290, 

A series of lectures, delivered by Professor 
Torrey, before the Senior Class, in the Universi- 
ty of Vermont; and to all whose tastes lead to 
a study of the Fine Arts, it will be very ac- 
ceptable. 

t is very beautifully printed. 


11.—The Hestory of the English Language from the 
Teutonic Invasion of Britain to the close of the Georgian 
era. By Henry E. Shepherd. New York: E. J. Hale & 
Son. 1874. Duodecimo, pp. 227. 


The purpose of this little volume is said to 
have been “ to trace the growth and formation of 
“the English language and the influences which 
“have affected its development or have im- 
“ pressed upon it certain characteristics;” and 
it is, therefore, a history of the English lan- 
guage rather than one of English literature. 

Introducing his subject with a brief survey 
of the Indo- European languges, the author 
shows that the history of our language “ com- 
“mences with the Anglo-Saxon invasions of 
“Britain,” in the fifth century; and traces its 
development during that era, say from A. D. 
449 until A. D. 1066. He then notices the 
Norman Conquest and its results, linguistically 
considered; the subsequent transition of the 
Saxon into English; the 1ise of the English 
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language and its gradual development, from 
the days of “ Richard Langlande,” about A. D. 
1360, until the close of the Georgian era, in 
1830; and, briefly, its present condition. 

In all these discussions, the author exhibits 
a very thorough knowledge of his subject as 
well as great ability in presenting it to his 
readers; and those who incline to examine this 
very interesting subject, with care and due at- 
tention, will be richly recompensed for the 
time and labor which will be required for a 
thorough examination of this work. 

The typography of the volume is very neat. 


18.—Politics for Young Americans. By Charles Nord- 
hoff. New York: Harper & Bros. 1875. Duodecimo, pp. 
259. Price $1.25. 


The proper instruction of boys and girls, in 
the meaning and limits-of liberty, law, govern- 
ment, and human rights, is an undertaking 
which may usefully engage the best and ablest 
minds, wherever there is a Republic to be cared 
for, even if those who are subjects of a monarch 
may not be quite as usefully employed, where 
no Republic exists; and Mr. Nordhoff honored 
himself and his “oldest son,” when he em- 
barked on such a laudable undertaking. 

The volume before us grew out of an attempt 
to instruct the author’s son “in the political 
“knowledge which every American boy ought 
“‘to possess, in order to fit him for the duties 
“of citizenship.” In this work, he found that 
genuine Christianity is genuine Republicanism 
—“to be a good citizea of the United States, 
“one ought to be imbued with the spirit of 
“Christianity and to believe in and act upon 
“the teachings of Jesus”—and in that spirit, 
he claims to have written this volume. 

In all the general topics to which the writer 
has invited the attention of his readers, the 
spirit is consistent with his prefatory promise 
—he has written dispassionately, conscientious- 
ly, and clearly. But he has misled those 
readers, seriously misled them, in some portions 
of his comments on the particular subject of 
our own political system; and it is to be re- 
gretted the more that he has done so, because 
of the general excellence of the work, the con- 
fidence which will probably be reposed in its 
teachings, and the mischiet which may possi- 
bly spring from those errors, Indeed, the 
author is wholly inconsistent with himself, as 
he is also wholly antagonistic with the history 
of the Republic, in more than one of these in- 
stances ot erroneous teaching; and we are 
astonished that so acute, so intelligent, and so 
unquestionably upright a writer as this should 
have allowed himself to be so much warped 
from the truth, 
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An Appendix contains the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation, 
the Constitution for the United States, and 
President Washington’s Farewell Address ; and 
a good Index closes the volume—a work which, 
with the exceptions referred to, we most hearti- 
ly commend as a fit text-book of political 
science to be placed in the hands of every boy 
and girl, throughout the entire Republic. 

The typography is excellent; and perfect 
neatness is seen on every part of it, 


19.—Map showing the old Farms from 4th to 28th 
Street, Hast of 6th Avenue, New York. Compiled from 
authentic documents, by Edwin Smith, City Surveyor. 
1881, [Re-published by R. D. Cooke, 44 New Church- 
street, New York.) 


We need not inform the greater portion of 
our readers that old farm-maps, such as this, 
are invaluable to every conveyancer, as well as 
to all others who are interested in the past of 
the localities described in those maps; and 
that the map before us, embracing the outlines 
of some of the most valuable property in New 
York, will be very welcome to a host of !awyers 
whose frequent searches of titles will be so 
greatly facilitated by its use. 

The enterprizing publisher who has ventured 
the considerable cost of re-producding this 
map, we earnestly hope, will enjoy not only 
the thanks of the professional and antiquarian 
public, but its liberal support. 


20.—Map of the Rutger’s Farm As it existed in 1784, 
accurately made from reliable data By J B Holmes C E 
& City Surveyor April 1st 1874 


In our number for October, 1873, we called 
the attention of our readers to the invaluable 
series of farm-maps which had been published 
by Mr. Holmes, who is so well and so favorably 
known as a most reliable surveyor and careful 
draughtsman; and it is now our privilege to 
notice an addition to that series, of a map 
which is not less important than any of those 
which have preceded it, both to the antiquary 
and the conveyancer. 

The Rutgers estate, as definded in this map, 
extended from the junction of the Bowery and 
Catharine-street, eastward, along Division, to 
Montgomery-street; down the latter, to the 
East-river; along the latter, to Rutgers-street, 
along both sides of which it extended to 
Lombard, now Monroe, street; thence along 
the latter and Cheapside, now Hamilton, street 
until within a hundred and fifty feet from 
Catharine - street; thence, parallel with the 
latter to the North line of Bancker, now Madi- 
son, street; thence along the latter to Fayette, 
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now Oliver, street, on both sides of which latter 
street it extended to Chatham-square; and 
thence, on the South and East fronts of the 
Square, to the place of beginning, There were 
occasional breaks in the !ines, from the sales of 
lots—three, for instance, on the South side of 
Division-street, running through to Harman- 
street, now East-Broadway; four on the South 
side of the latter street, three of them running 
through to Henry-street; two on the South 
side of the latter, rnnning through to Bancker- 
street; two on the corner of Bancker and 
Catharine-streets; two on Fayette-street ; three 
on the South side of Bancker-street, running 
through to Lombard-street; the eight lots on 
the West side of East George, now Market, 
street; and twelve on the North side of Lom- 
bard-street, There were also various lots on 
East George, or Market, Pike, Cherry, Water, 
and Rutgers-streets, beyond the general bounds 
of the estate, as we have described them; but 
our space has not permitted us to describe 
them, in detail. 

Besides the very minute map of the estate, 
on which each lot is laid down and numbered, 
the division of the estate, in September, 1784, 
is noticed and described, the portion conveyed 
to each of the four children being distinctly 
designated ; and those of our readers who are 
interested in the titles of real estate will need 
no suggestion from us, concerning the import- 
ance of this feature in the map under notice. 

The execution of the map is very neat; and 
it is colored with commendable care. 


XVII.—OURRENT EVENTS. 


OxnrTuaRy.—We regret to learn that our 
valued friend, Hon. Tuomas H. Wynne, of 
Richmond, Virginia, died, in that city, on the 
twenty-fourth of February last, aged fifty-five 
years, 

Mr. Wynne was a member of the Senate of 
Virginia and the Corresponding Secretary and 
Librarian of the Virginia Historical Society ; 
and the sad tidings of his death have fallen 
heavily on those who have learned to love him 
for his many virtues. 

As we shall publish, in our next, a carefully- 
prepared memoir of the deceased, from the pen 
of his neighbor and friend, R. A. Brock, Esqr., 
of Richmond, we forbear, until then, a more 
extended notice. 


—The papers of the day have also brought 
the sad tidings of the death of another of our 
friends—in this case, a personal and very inti- 
mate friend — Doctor FREDERIC DE PEYsTER, 
Junior, of Tivoli, in this State, who died on the 
thirtieth of October, 1874. 
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Doctor de Peyster was the eldest surviving son 
of General John Watts de Peyster and a grand- 
son of Frederic de Peyster, Esqr., the President 
of the New York Historical Society; and he 
was endeared to his friends by his peculiar ami- 
ability and by his uniform kindness to every one 
with whom he had intercourse. 

During the recent War of Secession, the de- 
ceased was in the military service; and those 
who were there, will remember the bravery and 

verance -with which he served those who 

ad fallen on the field of Manassas, at the first 

battle of Bull-run, when so many older and 

more pretentious soldiers were less willing to 
expose themselves. 

We pray that the stricken widow and father- 
less children of our friend may be favored with 
those peculiar blessings, from above, which have 
been so freely promised, by a promise-keeping 
God ; and our heartfelt sympathies are also ex- 
tenged to his father and his invalid mother, to 
his sister and his only surviving brother, in their 
sad bereavement. 


—A report has been recently made to the 
Mayor of Philadelphia, by the Committee en- 
gaged in the restoration of Independence Hall 
to its condition, on the fourth of July, 1776. 

Through the efforts of the Committee the 
room in which the Declaration of Independence 
was signed now contains the table on which 
the signatures were made, the President’s chair, 
on its original dais, with the effigy behind of 
a “nsing and not a setting sun,” and thirteen 
of the original chairs with which the room 
was furnished. Portraits of the signers of the 
Declaration have been placed in this room in 
the shape of originals or copies, all but ten 
being already procured. The exterior of the 
building, as well as its halls and passage-ways, 
have been restored to their previous condition, 
wherever alterations have been made; and it is 
proposed to rebuild the wings, on either side, 
so as to reproduce the appearance of the square 
a century ago. 


—It is currently reported that the very valu- 
able library of Mr. Thomas W. Field, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, is about to be sent to the 
auction-room. As Mr. Field has spared neither 
pains nor money in making his collection ot 
Americana, especially that portion relating to 
the American Indians, as complete as possible, 
this sale will command more than ordinary at- 
tention among collectors. 

There are, also, surmises that another well 
known collector of Americana—Mr. William 
Menzies—who has spent the best years of his 
honorable life in collecting one of the choicest 
private libraries in the State, is preparing to 
send his books in the same direction. A very 
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minute Catalogue of his books is said to be 
in the printers’ hands. 


—A number of Indian skeletons have been 
exhumed from an ancient graveyard, near 
Clarksville, Tennessee. The foreheads are re- 
ceding, and the jaws and nose very prominent, 
unlike the features of any tribe known to the 
earliest settlers. Flint weapons and pottery 
were found; and the graves were closed, above 
and below, with slabs of slate-stone. Strange- 
ly enough, a leaden bullet was found fastened 
in the shoulder bones of one of the skeletons, 


—Mr. Samuel Adams Drake, the author of 
two pleasant volumes on the historic features 
of Boston and Middlesex-county, published by 
J. R. Osgood & Co., has, since their publica- 
tion, devoted himself to a literary and artistic 
voyage in and out of Nooks and Corners of the 
New Tingland Coast. His volume of these 
home travels is now under way, at Harper & 
Brothers, and will be issued late in the Spring, 
with many illustrations, in the style of Mr. 
Nordhoff’s California. 


—Charles H. True, formerly one of the Edi- 
ters of the Portland Hvening Star, and more 
recently propriefor of the Vermillion (Dakota) 
Republican, died in the latter city, on the four- 
teenth of January, aged about forty years. 
Mr. True was one of the compilers of the His- 


tory of Maine in the War ; and was well known 
in his native State. 


— We shall issue another Hatra Number, in 
the course of a few days, for the purpose of pre- 
senting to our readers those notices of recent 
publications which we have been unable to print 
in this Number without encroaching on the space 
ordinarily devoted to other subjects. 

We shall continue to issue these Hatra Num- 
bers as often as the confidence which Publishers 
and book-buyers evidently repose in us shall seem 
to require the outlay, in order to give proper 
attention to the merits or demerits of new publi- 
cations, submitted for our criticism and notice ; 
and, as they will continue to be free gifts to 
our subscribers, we trust they will be re- 
ceived in the spirit in which they will be sent. 

As these Extras will form portions 
of the current Volume, they must be 
preserved for the binder. We cannot 
pretend to supply duplicates. 





